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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
(TEMPERANCE) 
Great Russell Street, LONDON 
Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath 


Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
All Floors 


Passenger Lift. 
Rooms on every Floor. 
Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. 
Fireproof. Night Porter. Telephone. 


BEDROOMS from 2-6 to 4-6 per night 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table 
d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner from 8-6 to 10-6 ($2.10 to 
$2.60) per day. 

Full Tariff and Testimonials on Application. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ THackeray, Lonpon.” 


Illinois-On-The-Strand 


OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


WALTON & FRENCH 
Bell ’Phone No. 26 
Will remain OPEN throughout the year 


The Rose Valley Guest House. 


Ocean view unexcelied 


MOYLAN, DEL. CO., PA. 
Between MepIA AND SWARTHMORE. 


A quiet and beautiful retreat. Vernon Run and Rid- 
ley Creek wind through the valley. Boating and swim- 
ming. Pure water. Our own garden. Good train 
service and trolley. Address 


NATHAN KITE, Moylan, Pa, 
N ‘irst-c 
The Albertson, ‘Side 


Srrvataep at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and one-half hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 


GRACE VILLA 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Appointments first-class. Near ocean and bay 
MRs. CLARA L. FLITCRAFT, 
Accommodates 


ai 408 Central Avenue. 
The Bartram, 100 guests. 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 


Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu. 


J ALFRED BARTRAM, Owner and Manager. 


THE DRIFTWOOD 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special Spring Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, from Beach 


Micuican Avenug, Attantic City, N, J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Canrrat Avz., Oczan City, N. J 

Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforis 
a K. E, LEWIS and LC. CONARD._ 
‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Act tHe vear 


Ocean Enp or Tennesser Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


ANTED.—IN A BANKING AND STEAM- 
; ship office, a bright young man with good educa- 
tion, one living in the city with parents and of Friends’ 
family preferred. Permanent position with advance- 
ment. Address P.O. Box 1553, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 
family of two. Must be good cook and manager. 
Reply stating wages and reference to No. 2, this Office. 


WANTED.—BY NINTH MONTH rst, RELIA- 
ble woman for general housework for family of 

two. Quiet homeand fair wages. Address Box 191, 

Rising Sun, Md. 

WANTED.—CARE OF SEMI INVALID, CAN 
give massage, or as housekeeper, care of linen 

room Box 106, Charmian, Pa. 

ANTED.—AT FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

Locust Valley, L.I., a practical housekeeper. 
Address Amy Willets, Jericho, L. I., N. Y 


ANTED.—BOARD BY A GENTLEMAN BY 

Ninth month rst. Central location. 

are but few boarders. Friends’ family preferred. Address 
No 1, this Office. 


ANTED —POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER 

or matron in institution, boarding school, board- 

ing-house or apartment-hcuse. Address V. H, this 
Office. 


ANTED.—BOARDERS FOR THE SUMMER 
in country. Friends’ Family. Modern conven- 
iences. Apply early, Box 125, Woodstown, N. J. 


UTORING.—SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
English. B.T. Baldwiv, A. M., (Harvard). Ad- 
dress West Chester, Pa. 


OARD WANTED.—EITHER FULL BOARD 

or furnished rooms, for family of four adults. Be- 

ginning Ninth month rst. West Philadelphia and private 

family preferred. Write fully. Reference if desired. 
T.S. Burr, Piainfield, N. J. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


OR RENT.—S. W. COR. TWENTIETH AND 


Arch Streets, attractive house, 13 rooms and 2 baths, 
in thorough order. Would rent to private family at 
moderate figure. Apply to Girard Trust Company. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


TO CALIFORNIA, 40 DAYS, $280. 


Leave Reading Terminal Eighth month 13th, 8.30a.m. 
First-class Pullman service, St. Louis, Grand Canon of 
Arizona, Pasadena, Los Angeles,Santa Barbara, Del 
Monte, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and home by 
Canadian Pacific R. R. Address 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
Box 444, Trenton, N. J. 


It’s Easier to get the First Order 


than to keep a customer coming year in, year out. Does 
it mean anything to you that we have many customers 
who were with us when we started in business ? 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 
MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market St., Both "Phones. Phila., Pa. 


Where there | 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


And the pleasant water-courses, 
You could trace them through the valley, 
By the rushing in the spring-time, 
By the alders in the summer, 
By the white fog in the autumn, 
3y the black line in the winter. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


HE growing settlement now demands so much water 
that the Buck Hill Water Company has found it 
necessary to install an 8 h. p. gasoline engine and a 
pump with a capacity of 40 gallons a minute. This is 
to supplement the two water engines or rams which have 
done all the pumping required heretofore. 

The water for the settiement is taken from Buck Hill 
Creek ata point considerably above the settlement. It 
is pumped to a reservoir and flows under seventy foot 
pressure to the Inn and cottages. 
water on the second floor of any cottage and enable 
those who desire it to have hot water boilers. 


This will furnish 


The Buck Hill Creek flows down from an almost un- 
inhabited country and the water is particularly soft and 
pure, as a careful chemical examination has disclosed. 

There need be no apprehension that the Buek Hil! 
Creek will not supply sufficient water, as in the extreme 
low water of mid-summer considerably over 5,000,000 
gallons a day flow over the dam 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pocono Pines Assembly 


AND 


Summer Schools 
NAOMI PINES, PA. 


New Assembly Inn, opens June 1, 1903. 


Overlooks lake three miles long, half mile wide. 400 
acresof Old Pines. Rowing, sailing, bathing. 2000 feet 
Elevation. Open fire places and blankets a necessity. 
Always cool. Wide verandas. Shady walks. Bible 
conference July 14-26. Summer schools July 27th to 
August 15th, faculty of twelve, including President 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, JOSEPH WALTON, etc. 
New Auditorium and Lecture Hall In the Pines. 


Write L. H. BEDELL, Manager, 
Reasonable Terms. Naomi Pines, Pa. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wasb., has tor 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annua! interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some wel! located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. All these properties wil! be 
sold cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
FRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBscRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 


WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 


BE GIVEN. We po NoT “STOP’”’ PAPERS EXCEPT 
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INTELLIG 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J- 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Twetrrn Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Orricss: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charlies W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Real Estate a specialty 
616 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


, Pa 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., 


Ringe & Ellis, 


Thos. Biddle Ellis. 


LAW (Pa.andN. J.,) 
REAL ESTATE. 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settled. Rents collected. 
Keystoneand Bell ’ Phones. 929: Chestnut St., Phila. 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. zB. cock, 


Girard Building and 


Telephones. 216 W. Coulter St. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND POR SAMPLE COPY. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night; 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
"Phone 1-33-55- 


25 cents for six 


Convenient, Homelike. 


ENCER. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel; 
furnishes a _— guarded education, a 


ears UGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, be vincipale. 
Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for a or for College. 


For catalogue, a 
OSEPH S. WALTON, tral Pete. 
George Schoo! 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Puptits oF Botn Sexss, 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students pre: for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA ¢ G. BOSLER, Sec’ % Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrR.s, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST. VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., one ess 
Locust V ley, N. ¥. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania), Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invi 

to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth al Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 10 a.m. to 12 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ma A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Sous 


TeLerHong, Porrar 29-38 D. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXX. 

ENGLAND needs more men and women trained in 
the fullness of Quaker ideals, holding on to the Unseen 
with tight grasp, loving the Human and the Divine. 

ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 


In an address to The Mount and Bootham Schools. 


TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 
I sAW a smile—to a poor man ‘twas given, 
And he was old. 
The sun broke forth ; I saw that smile in heaven 
Wrought into gold— 
Gold of such lustre was ne'er vouchsafed to us. 
It made the very light of day more luminous, 
‘« Wrought into gold !'’ Wethat pass down life's hours 
So carelessly, 
Might make the dusty way a path of flowers 
if we would try. 
Then every gentle deed we've done or kind word given, 
Wrought into gold, would make us wondrous rich in 
heaven. — Gathered. 


For Fnends’ Intelligencer. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. 


Tue idea of God has in all ages and among all 
conditions of men depended for its conception upon 
the nature of the individual, and the stage of develop- 
ment of the society where such belief was held. - The 
primitive conceptions are largely persor al and material 
in form. A more highly developed human type 
dismisses the material form but retains the personal 
attributes, while a few strive to conceive of Deity as a 
great, all-pervading spirit, as devoid of perscnal 
attributes as of material form. 

From any point of approach, conception of spiritual 
Deity is a difficult undertaking for finite minds, and 
teachers of children especially, experience difficulty in 
developing in the child mind, a real, living perception 
of God the Father and Creator, eternal, all-powerful, 
ever present. 

It is reasonably evident that any attempt at 
metaphysical explanation of Deity will result only in 
a sense of aloofness and mysticism about God, and 
tend away from that essential foundation of a happy 
and useful life, a personal reliance upon and trust in 
the guidance of the Father. Centuries ago the brain 
of Aurelius Augustine conceived a profound system 
of metaphysical reasoning and engrafted it upon the 
theological tenets of the Christian church. Years 
afterward Martin Luther was foremost in the effort to 
destroy the Augustinian beliefs. Augustine left a 
little book of Confessions which have descended to us 
filled with the purest longings after God, the 
profeundest faith and trust in His goodness and His 
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love. Luther’s letters to his wife, written from the 
fullness of his inspired heart, breathe the same spirit 
of trust and faith and devotion. In their hearts both 
men felt God alike and knew him as he is, however 
wide apart the conclusions of their keenly intellectual 
minds were. 

We perhaps gain our first idea of God from the 
evidences of his works all about us. The existence 
of things implies creative power. The wind that 
“‘bloweth whither it listeth,” the flowers upon a 
thousand hills, the verdure of the spring-time, the 
golden glory of the autumn, the stars moving in their 
appointed courses through the galaxy of Heaven, 
speak to us of creative power and unchanging laws 
of progress. If we early feel these things, our belief 
in God the Creator is so fixed, that with the passing 
years, as we watch the everchanging tides of the 
restless sea, and read upon the mountain wall the 
story of creation, or wonder at the germinating 
power hid in the tiniest seed, the doubts and question- 
ings of agnostic logic will have no power to 
disturb that trust which is a part of us. 

The conception of God the Father in His infinite 
tenderness and nearness to his children is perhaps 
best attained by studying carefully the statement 
‘ye are the temple of the living God,” and looking 
for God, whither this declaration points. The God in 
us we do not need to metaphysically understand. 
We feel the presence of His spirit there, and recog- 
nize, if we will, its power. It is no mysterious awe- 
some thing for which we are to look within, but the 
natural principle of guidance given to all men. It 
prompts us to hope and trust, to love and serve. 
The increasing measure of the spirit seems to dwell 
in us according as we give it welcome, and our idea 
of God grows clearer and larger with its more perfect 
possession of us. 

No amount of specious reasoning can convince a 
man of the non-existence of things he has seen and 
touched and tasted. The evidence of the material 
senses is not more convincing than that of the spirit 
of God in the hearts of men, if they recognize what 
it is that moves them. 

We believe that a mental theologic belief in God 
is usual among civilized men. We are taught the 
existence of Deity as we are the fact that the earth is 
round. That the idea of God in nature and in us, 
creating, inspiring and controlling all, needs to be 
more widely and patiently and spiritually taught, the 
tendencies of thought and action of this generation 
bear witness. JANE P. RusHMoreE. 


BLESSEDNEsS depends on character not on posses- 
sion ; on what you are, not on what you have; on how 
you live, not on where you live.—|Lyman Abbott. ] 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—III. 


JOHN JACKSON. 

(Continued from last week. 
In addition to the narrative of his missionary labors in 
the West Indies, the works of John Jackson include 
‘“‘ Reflections on Peace and War,”’ published in 1846 ; 
“Sermons by John Jackson,” published in 1851, and 
“A Dissertation on the Christian Ministry,’ completed 
just before his death and published in 1855. All of 
these were issued by T. Ellwood Chapman, Philadel- 
phia. The first mentioned was published just after 
the beginning of the Mexican War. As some of the 
sentiments therein advanced brought upon him the 
condemnation of several influential members of our 
Society, quotations from it will be of general interest 
as showing the intellectual and spiritual progress of 
Friends during the last fifty years ; for the views that 
were then severely criticised would now meet with 
general acceptance. In his introductory chapter, after 
speaking of the ravages of war, its barbarities, and 
the fearful loss of life accompanying it, John Jackson 
says : 

‘“ When we retiect that Christian protessors of the 
sublime gospel of peace tolerate the custom of war, 
and employ the advantages which civilization furnishes 
in the application of science to this art of destruction, 
—the conclusion to which 


we must come is as 


humiliating as it is irresistible, that the largest portion 


of the professors of Christianity, instead of advancing 
are retarding the period when ‘the sword shall be 
beaten into a plough-share and the spear into a pruning 
hook, when nation shall no longer lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall men learn war any more.’ 

‘‘ We see among the various professors of religion 
a great display of zeal for the conversion of the 
heathen—+sheir human sacrifices are held up to view 
in the strongest language that imagination can picture, 
in order to arouse in our bosoms the most thrilling 
sensations of abhorrence at the perpetration of such 
inhuman deeds. Strong appeals are made to the 
sympathies of the community to aid in the benevolent 
project of publishing the precepts of the gospel among 
them, in order to dispel the clouds of superstition, 
idolatry and mental darkness with which they are 
enveloped. But why is it that there is not the same 
or a greater zeal and effort made to eradicate from 
among professing Christians themselves, an evil as 
much to be deplored as any heathen custom with 
which we are acquainted ? 

“The halo of glory which human pride and 
ambition may throw around the horrible cruelties of 
war,—the delusive opinion that when war is declared 
individual responsibility and individual crime cease, 
and the absurd notion that robbery and murder and 
violence may then be committed in an enemy’s territory 
without restraint,—may serve as a cloak to cover the 
deformity of human depravity, but it can never change 
the immutable laws of Eternal rectitude: for God is 
not mocked ; such as men sow, such shall they reap.”’ 

The sentiments of this last paragraph were 
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expressed in other and equally convincing words, about 
the same time, by Lowell in his ‘ Biglow Papers.”’ 
‘« Ez fer war, I call it murder, 
There you hev it plain an’ flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 
Ef you take a sword an’ dror it, 
An’ go stick a feller thru, 
Guv'ment ain't to answer fer it, 
God'll send the bill to you.”’ 

The second chapter recounts the teachings of 
Jesus concerning war. The writer says: ‘‘ We do 
not find that he ever prayed for the destruction of his 
enemies, as some of his professed followers do ; there 
is no instance where he ever encouraged any one to 
return evil for evil—none where he ever countenanced 
retaliation—nor did he ever tell his disciples that his 
kingdom was of this world, and that it was lawful for 
them to fight.” 

In the third chapter the author combats certain 
popular prejudices in favor of war. In reply to the 
common plea that without war nations would have no 
means of obtaining a redress of grievances, he says : 
‘‘ When nations go to war for a redress of injuries, 
they may justly be compared to a man who spends a 
hundred dollars in a vexatious law-suit, for the 
recovery of ten; in other words, they inflict greater 
injuries on themselves than those they attempt to 
redress, to say nothing of the vast sacrifice of human 
life that often attends their quarrels.” 

To strengthen his position he quotes from Napier, 
and from Charles Sumner’s now famous address on 
‘‘The True Grandeur of Nations,’’ delivered in Boston 
on the Fourth of July, 1845. He then continues : 

‘Nations are no more likely to obtain justice by 
a resort to arms than individuals were who submitted 
the settlement of disputes to the arbitrament of trial 
by battle. The principle and rule of action are the 
same, the enormity, cruelty and folly of the usage are 
as great in one case as the other, whether it be 
advocated by the semi-barbarian of the Feudal age, 
or the statesman of a more civilized and enlightened 
people. Both alike involve the right of closing the 
probation of an immortal being—a liberty not delegated 
to man—and which can never be exercised either by 
individuals or by nations, without violating the 
precepts and commands of Christ.”’ 

In the fourth chapter the aim of the writer is to 
prove that war is not sanctioned by Divine authority. 
After speaking of the inconsistency of Christians who 
pray for the success of armies in battle he says: 
“The war which our Government has waged against 
the people of Mexico, and which is now going on at 
an enormous expenditure of the public treasure,—a 
war which, it is to be feared, has originated in a 
desire to extend and perpetuate the iniquitious system 
of American slavery—is considered by many as 
sufficiently just and holy to be approved by the 
Supreme Ruler of the world. Prayers are publicly 
offered up on the occasion of victory, and the armies 
of the nation are encouraged in the work of shedding 
human blood by professors of the gospel of peace, 
who are endeavoring to cover up its deformity with 
the cloak of religious influence. 
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‘That war is incompatible with the will and 
attributes of God may be proved by the concurrent 
testimony of divine revelation, the Scriptures of truth, | 
and the evidence of his goodness derived from a 
careful view of external nature. ; 

‘‘ By divine revelation, I mean an inward sense or 
perception of the will of Deity, spoken or made 
known immediately to the soul, the only universal and 
infallible teacher of human duty, a distinct source of 
intelligence, differing from the natural conscience of 
man, and as much superior to natural reason as the 
reason of man is superior to the instinct of the lowest 
orders of the animal creation. In scripture language 
it is called ‘the grace of God that brings salvation 
and has appeared unto a// men, teaching them to deny 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, to live soberly, right- 
eously and godly in this present world.’ It is the 
‘still, small voice of divine love,’ speaking the 
language, ‘ This is the way, walk in it.’” 

This chapter includes the comments on the wars 
of the Jews, which disturbed some of the more con- 
servative Friends. Concerning their conduct asa rule 
of action for us the writer says: ‘‘ We may not only 
justify war by their conduct, but polygamy and other 
evil practices also. They claimed divine authority 
to destroy the natives of Canaan, to cut off one of their 
own tribes, and in certain cases to stone their children 
to death. How far they really had such authority we 
can only judge by what we know of the Divine 
nature. ‘ 

‘‘This appeal to the Scriptures to support the 
custom of war greatly diminishes their usefulness to 
mankind, because they can only be valuable so far as 
they give encouragement to godliness, to the cultiva- 
tion of virtuous and benevolent feelings, and to just 
views of the being and attributes of God. To 
endeavor to prevent the Scriptures from being used as 
authority for the indulgence of evil and revengeful 
passions, is not to call in question either the authen- 
ticity of the history, or the sincerity with which the 
writers of them recorded their views of the commands 
of Deity or the duties of man. The Jews no doubt 
thought they were doing God service in destroying 
the Canaanites, and persuaded themselves to believe 
that Jehovah led them on to battle. But as thousands 
of people, from that day to this, have fallen into the 
same fatal error, is it not well for us to inquire how 
far the ancient Jews were liable to be swayed in their 
apprehensions of duty by the force of their prejudices, 
and how far the circumstances by which they were 
surrounded tended to modify their opinions? It is of 
the utmost importance, before we make their opinions 
and practices our rule of action, that we examine them 
by the /ight of truth, furnished to our own minds, by 
the illumination of which alone, we shall be able 
rightly to estimate what has been said by others 
concerning the nature and commands of God. If 
that which is written be at variance with that which is 
revealed by the internal convictions of right, it is 
doing violence to the spirit any longer to cling to the 
letter. ‘The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’”’ 

The fifth chapter portrays the barbarities of 
modern wars. The sixth and last chapter sums up 





the whole matter, and is particularly addressed to 
“Christian professors.” It concludes as follows : 
“There are many gratifying evidences that the 
present age offers opportunities for the further exten- 
sion of the principles of peace. The attention of 
honest minds is awakened to a faithful examination of 
the subject, and many are doubting the expediency if 
not seeing clearly the entire inconsistency of war. 
The light of eternal truth, breaking in upon the 
human mind, is shaking the foundations of error, and 
opening the understanding of men to see the iniquity 
of war and many of, its kindred evils. These things 
are cause of rejoicing and encouragement to every 
lover of human improvement. May the work go 
onward, till the kingdom of the Prince of Peace shall 
extend from sea to sea, and from the rivers to the end 
of the earth, till all nations shall witness the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy, ‘ Violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land, wasting nor destruction within thy 
borders.’ ”’ ELIZABETH LLoyp. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 27. 
THE MISSION IN GALATIA. 
GOLDEN TExT.—I have set thee for a light of the Gentiles, 


that thou shouldest be for salvation unto the uttermost 
part of the earth.—Acts, xiii., 47. 


Before study of Lesson read Acts, xiii., 1-15; xiv., 1-7. 


SOME time in the spring of 47 A. D., or it may be a 
year or two earlier, there came to the Church of 
Antioch a mandate for wider service. ‘‘ Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto I have 
called them,” said the Holy Ghost. So they set out 
with John Mark as their attendant. We do not know 
their intended destination ; possibly, however, it was 
the great cities of the A:gean Sea—Ephesus, Miletus 
and Mitylene. We do not know, for at this time their 
plans failed, perhaps because of an illness of Paul : 
they turned aside into the mountains and went into 
the cities of the Roman province of Galatia. 

As Paul sets out to his broader field of labor let 
us glance for a moment at his presence and personality 
that we may know, in the scenes of his missions, with 
what manner of man we have to deal. As we have 
said, he probably came of a well-to-do and respected 
family. He was “a Roman born.” Citizenship in 
the great empire was not his by purchase, but by right 
of birth. He was well educated and accustomed to 
dealing with men. He had attended sessions of the 
Sanhedrin, and had associated with the greatest among 
his people. He had the manners and bearing of a 
cultured gentleman. He had _ known sorrow. 
Doubtless when he became a Christian his family— 
‘‘ Pharisees of Pharisees ’’—had cast him off, certainly 
to loneliness; perhaps to poverty. He had also 
experienced distrust on the part of his fellow Christians, 
including a long period of separation from the active 
portion of the church. Coming now to more personal 
matters, we note that as an orator he made consider- 
able use of his hands. He showed his roughened 
palms to the elders of Ephesus (Acts, xx., 34). At 
Antioch and Jerusalem he ‘“‘ beckoned with his hand ’”’ 
when he wished to address the multitude (Acts, xiii., 
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16; xxi., 40), and when he came before Agrippa he 
“stretched forth his hand and made his defense ”’ 
(Acts, xxvi., 1). In one case of especial excitement 
he rent his garments and sprang forth among the 
people (Acts, xiv., 14), and on another critical occasion 
called out with a loud voice (Acts, xvi., 28). On 
some occasions his expression of countenance had a 
strong effect. He “fastened hiseyes”’ on the sorcerer 
of Salamis, smiting him with temporary blindness 
(Acts, xiii., 9); again he fastened his eyes on the 
cripple at Lystra (Acts, xiv.,g), when he healed him ; 
and he ‘looked steadfastly on the council’’ at 
Jerusalem, when he spoke in his own defense. The 
theory that Paul’s infirmity of the flesh (Galatians, iv., 
13) was a disease of the eyes hardly agrees with these 
passages. His outward appearance was not imposing. 
He quotes his Corinthian enemies as saying, “ His 
bodily presence is weak, and his speech of no account”’ 
(II. Corinthians, x., 10); and when the heathen of 
Galatia took the apostles for gods, it was Barnabas who 
was regarded as Zeus and Paul as an inferior deity. 
One of the apochryphal books, entitled ‘‘ Paul and 
Thecla,’”’ which ‘‘ goes back ultimately to a document 
of the first century” (Ramsay), thus describes Paul 
as he first approaches Iconium, on his missionary 
journey in Galatia : ‘‘At length they saw aman coming 
(namely, Paul), of a low stature, bald (or shaved) on 
the head, crooked thighs, handsome legs, hollow-eyed : 
had a crooked nose; full of grace; for sometimes he 
appeared as a man, sometimes he had the countenance 
of an angel’’ (‘‘ Paul and Thecla,’’i., 7). The “ thorn 
in the flesh” of which he occasionally speaks, was 
probably some chronic illness which interfered with his 
labors. Yet he must have been of strong constitution 
to have endured the exertions, dangers and suffering 
of his career. That he was an orator of power does 
not admit of doubt. ‘ He could never be listened to 
with indifference. His preaching excited warm assent 
or contradiction He set all minds astir and in debate 
around him”’ (Hastings’ Biblical Dictionary). 

This is the man who, with Barnabas and Mark, set 
out to conquer the world for the Christ. They went 
first to Cyprus, where they seem to have hada hearing 
in the synagogues. At Salamis they were given 
opportunity to address the governor, and Paul faced 
down the sorcerer, who would have opposed him. 
Then they went unto the mainland, and Mark went 
back to Jerusalem, an act of desertion which Paul 
found it hard to forgive (Acts, xv., 37, 38). It was 
here that the plans of their journey may have been 
changed. Paul tells the Galatians (Galatians, iv., 13) 
‘because of an infirmity of the flesh I preached the 
gospel unto you the first time.’’ Some very able 
authorities believe that Paul was obliged to go to the 
mountains for his health, thus changing his intended 
route. At any rate, the course of the apostles led 
them up into the mountains of south Galatia, to the 
important town of Antioch, in Pisidia, on the great 
trade route to Ephesus. From here he visited 
Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, returning later by about 
the same route to their home in the Syrian Antioch. 

Their experiences in these various towns were very 
similar. At Antioch and Iconium they went first to 





the synagogues, where they made both converts and 
enemies. After the synagogues were closed to them 
they first turned to the Gentiles, and then, as the 
opposition grew stronger, they moved on to another 
town. At Lystra and Derbe no mention is made of 
a synagogue service. Yet they made many converts, 
and were finally driven out by enemies, who followed 
them from Antioch and Iconium. At Lystra, after 
wishing to worship them as gods, the fickle populace 
stoned Paul and dragged him out of the city for dead. 
On the return journey they “confirmed the souls of 
the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith.”’ 
At Perga, which they had passed without stopping on 
the journey to Galatia, they now “‘ spoke the word.” 

On reaching home they gathered the church 
together and told their story, noting especially ‘‘ how 
that God had opened the door of faith unto the 
Gentiles.’’ This does not mean that Gentiles were now 
received for the first time, but that now for the first 
time it was felt that a definite evangelism directed to 
the Gentiles was begun. 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 
WE sometimes wonder if Friends are always able to 
discriminate between the really legitimate missionary 
spirit and the mere desire to proselyte. The latter is, 
of course, chiefly concerned with building up a denomi- 
national Zion of numerical strength and power for its 
own sake, while the real missionary spirit desires the 
advancement and acceptance of the truth for the good 
of men and the interests of human society. Hence, 
if Friends have a truth of wider application and more 
rational character than generally prevails in the relig- 
ious world, the genuine missionary spirit desires the 
advancement of that truth for the sake of the general 
good. It is quite likely, and almost certain, that such 
an advancement would tend to the numerical magnify- 


| ing of our Zion, but that would simply be an incident 


of missionary activity, a natural result of the invest- 
ment for the promotion of the truth. It is a question to 
be asked seriously whether the almost nervous feeling 
we have harbored for fear we might proselyte, has not 
resulted in our bottling up our truth, or at least in 
trying to do it. Our Society has not been a good 
advertiser of its spiritual goods and graces. We 
have not assisted men to understand our gospel, and 
as a result they have felt their way, often stumbling 
on to a fragmentary truth, and frequently accepting 
our principles or some of them, under the notion that 
they had made a discovery. It may be that it is not 
immensely important how one gets even fragmentary 
truth if he only gets it. But still the conclusion can- 
not be avoided that a bond of fellowship in the truth 
is helpful and tends to spiritual stability. Having our 
measure of truth, having tested it in the school of 
experience, and found out its worth, it becomes our 
duty to tell the people of our possession, and endeavor 
to have it with them, down to the point of that com- 
munion and fellowship in worship which belongs to 
our system. The honest missionary spirit proclaims 
the truth, presents the orderly organization for its em- 
bodiment and advancement, and leaves the individual 
conscience clear to choose its religious home. It is 
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that form of missionary spirit we have neglected, and 
which we believe with intelligent zeal and consecra- 
tion should be revived among us.—[{ Young Friends’ 
Review. ] 


LOVING WITH THE MIND. 
INTELLIGENCE has a necessary place in affection. It 
would be well if those mothers who let their children 
eat all kinds of things at meals, and any amount of 
candy between meals, would love their children with 
their minds. They mean well, but how much misery 
they are laying up for their children simply because 
they do not know well! The government of France 
has recently established a bureau whose whole duty 
will be to supply knowledge of how to take care of 
children. And even in love toward God, Jesus said 
that the mind was needed. No doubt the saint 
who expressed his love of God by flogging himself 
was genuine in his affection, but was he wise in that 
expression? There is no doubt that the stylite 
expressed genuine affection high up on his pillar, but 
could he not have found wiser ways down on the 
earth ? God must feel sad about some of our gifts, 
not because they show such little love, but because 
they show such little thought. When we want to 
show our love to God, it is worth while thinking about 
what we do, worth while praying about it. Let us 
love God with our minds, as well as with our souls 
and all our strength.—[Sunday School Times. } 


AFTER THE STORM. 

FAITH was never moribund, but there are plenty of 
men who recall the days when they feared to diagnose 
its symptoms. Days when they confused the origin 
of religion with religion ; an imperfect conception of 
God with God himself; statements about molecular 
and chemical change in nerve tissues with philoso- 
phies of the universe; the doubts born of uncorre- 
lated new facts with a final decision as to life and 
death. There were even years when one did not dare 
to accept truth for fear lest it should be fatal to religion. 
Those were the days when panic sought to hide itself 
in denunciation of theories men could not correlate 
with a circumscribed belief in God. 

For men who face reality and who will not bow the 
knee to corollaries hastily drawn from over-bold 
speculation, these days are past. Such men may have 
given up some of their former opinions, but they have 
not abandoned faith. They have no skeletons in 
their theological closets to make them timid. Life is 
a problem, but it is no longer a riddle. We know 
God better because we know his universe better. If 
we are less anthropomorphic, we are also less deistic. 
God grows nearer as we see chance banished from 
the world, and he grows more personal as he grows 
less distant. Increasing knowledge demands a larger 
not a smaller common denominator of faith and for 
the man who understands Jesus that denominator is 
not fa to find. 

As religious men we are less interested in origins 
than in destinies. If a man by anxiety cannot adda 
cubit to his stature, still less can he add to or take from 
his ancestors. In a world of change they, at least, are 
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certain. Not whence? but whither? is the vital 
question, and that is being answered by appeal not 
only to longings but to knowledge as well. 

The storm is past. Through the fog of criticism 
and reconstructions looms land. It is ours as truly 
as it was our fathers’. Our charts are drawn from 
fuller surveys, our course is better buoyed, the head- 
lands stand out clearer from the shore. We never 
doubted we should arrive, and now we see. our port. 
God and immortality and the strong Son of God—these 
are to-day not less, but more secure.—[ Christendom. ] 


In an address before members and old scholars of 
The Mount and Bootham Schools, Arthur Rowntree 
touched on the recreation side of school life. He said, 
‘Let me conclude my remarks on the worship of 
amusement and recreation with the famous words of 
Epictetus, which one of our poets and critics has 
quoted in another sense. And I only alter a word at 
the outset by substituting ‘amusement and recreation’ 
for ‘ literary form and finish.’ Matthew Arnold tells 
us that Epictetus had a happy figure for things like 
amusement and recreation in comparison with the 
best and master thing for us, as he called it, the 
concern how tolive. Some people were afraid of them, 
he said, or they disliked and undervalued them. Such 
people were wrong ; they were unthankful or cowardly. 
But the things might also be overprized, and treated 
as final when they are not. They bear to life the 
relation which inns bear to home. As if a man, 
journeying home and finding a nice inn on the road, 
and liking it were to stay forever at the inn! Man, 
thou hast forgotten thine object ; thy journey was not 
to this, but ¢hrough this. * But this inn is taking.’ 
And how many other inns, too, are taking, and how 
many fields and meadows! but as places of passage 
merely. You have an object, which is this: to get 
home, to do your duty to your family, friends, and 
fellow-countrymen, to attain inward freedom, serenity, 
happiness, contentment.” 

3€ 

Your religion is good if it is vital and active, if it 
nourishes in you hope, confidence, love and a sentiment 
of the infinite value of existence; if it is allied with 
what is best in you against what is worst, and holds 
forever before you the necessity of becoming a new 
man; if it makes you understand that pain is a 
deliverer ; if itincreases your respect for the conscience 
of others ; if it renders forgiveness more easy, fortune 
less arrogant, duty more dear, the future less visionary. 
If it does these things it is good, little matter its name ; 
however rudimentary it may be, when it fills this office 
it comes from the true source, it binds you to man 
and to God. But does it perchance serve to make you 
think yourself better than others, quibble over texts, 
wear sour looks, domineer other men’s consciences or 
give your own over to bondage, stifle your scruples, 
follow religious forms for fashion or gain, do good in 
the hope of escaping future punishment ?—oh, then, if 
you proclaim yourself the follower of Buddha, Moses, 
Mahomet, or even Christ, your religion is worthless 
—it separates you from God and man.—([Charles 
Wagner. | 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 
Please address ail letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


ONE REMAINING BAR TO CHRISTIAN 
CO-OPERATION. 
In the earliest records we have of the ideals of men 
there were some who taught, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ But though some men believed 
in loving the neighbor so long ago, or at least dimly 
knew that they ought to believe in it and act on it, 
yet the theory has had a long and varied struggle to 
get established in actual practice. The whole thing 
To the 
Hebrew in early times it extended no further than to 


hinges really on our definition of neighbor. 


include his own co-religionist and fellow citizen. It 
was a great step forward when the thought of neigh- 
bor got broadened out to include all men of all races 
and of all degrees of goodness and badness. This is 
what it meant to Jesus and to Paul and they taught 
men so. 

So much ground having been gained, there was a 
set back, as far at least as Christians were concerned ; 
for, as church doctrines hardened and church rule 
became more and more secularized, neighbor came to 
be narrowed down from meaning any child of God to 


> 


mean child of the church. There came to be a hard 
and fast line between those who were regenerated and 
those who were of the world. Men went off to live 
apart where they could keep pure and out of contact 
with the impurity of the world, leaving their brothers 
to perish in their sins. 
the 


Though we have outgrown 
that part of 
Christianity in the days of its perversion, this is one 
It has found, 
perhaps we may say, classic expression in the writings 


many of hard things became a 


of the hard things that still clings to it. 


of one of the great apostles of modern times, one who 
has done more than any other to rid Christianity of 
many of these hard things that are so foreign to it, 
and to make men feel that Christianity is the religion 
of our own day and time. This great preacher says, 
that we ought to love the people of the world, those 
who have not “‘ accepted Christ,” we ought to regard 
them with genuine good will, we ought to desire their 
happiness, we ought even to honor them as creatures 
of God and capable of coming to enjoy him to the 
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full; we ought to yearn after them, we ought never 
to do anything to grieve their spirits ; but—we ought 
to avoid all kinds of intercourse with them as far as 
possible. Intimacy with people of the world he calls 
spiritual adultery, and insists that we ‘“ whatever it 
cost should flee spiritual adultery.” Even your own 
children, the good man insists, ‘‘if they do not fear 
God 
though you should always have an eye on them that 
Of “brother and sister,’ 
he says, ‘‘if they are of the world, you are under no 


obligation to be intimate with them.” 


you should leave as soon as is convenient,”’ 


they lack not necessities. 


hose of us who have been brought up in certain 
sects that are considered by the great bodies of 
Christians to be heretical because they hold sincerely 
to certain forms of belief that are very old but that 
had the misfortune to be condemned by the great 
councils of the dark days of the church, have felt this 
very keenly sometimes, when being away from our 
own people we have sought to join with others in 
Christian work. We have found that, however deeply 
we may have been interested in the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association or Christian Endeavor 
yet we could-not be received as full members in these 
organizations, though they aim to bring together all 
Christians on the broadest possible basis. And our 
rejoicing with the great meetings of Christian young 
people in Denver, and Atlanta and Akron and Detroit 
has been marred by the thought that the members of 
one of these bodies of enthusiastic young Christians, 
that of the Universalists at Akron, would not be eligible 
to anything more than ‘associate’’ membership in 
either of the other great societies, on the ground of 
kind of 


Christianity, though as a matter of fact there is no 


their not being of the ‘evangelical ” 


essential difference in the religion by which all these 
young people live. 

These are days of Christian codperation and 
it lies with Christians to wipe out now this one last 
vestige of the dark days of the church. Perhaps the 
responsibility lies most with those of us who are 
considered heretical, to make it very clear by our 
earnest Christian work and by our spirit toward others 
that we really are a part of the great body of modern 
followers of Jesus. 


In the death of Leo XIII the world loses a great religious 
leader whose virtues as a man and sagacity as a statesman 
have done much to abate the prejudices of other Christian 
denominations towards the Roman Catholic Church. Perhaps 
his greatest service to humanity was his earnest advocacy of 
arbitration between nations and between the contending 
classes of the industrial world. No event of his life gave him 
more pleasure than his being chosen an arbiter between 


Germany and Spain in the matter of the Caroline Islands. 
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Shorn of temporal power he made for himself an empire in 
the hearts of men, and the title he loved best was the one 
chosen by Gregory for the wearer of the triple crown, 
‘Servant of the servants of God.”’ 

THREE hundred English Cohanaplioiis preachers met 
recently as guests of Dr. R. F. Horton’s church at Hamp- 
stead, England, to hold a ‘‘retreat’’ for ‘‘ practicing the 
presence of God. No speakers were advertised, no program 
was announced. Men came together to pray, to search their 
hearts, to confess personal and professional short-comings, 
to be set on fire by the exhortations of the Godly.”’ 

All need such as that whether they are 
preachers or not, and our meeting-houses are good places in 
which to hold them, and once or even twice every week is 
not too often. 


‘* retreats *’ 


BIRTHS. 
BROWN.—At Lincoln, Virginia, First month 29th, 1903 
to Walter C. and Mary Emma Brown, a daughter, who is 
named Louella Frances Brown. 

DARLINGTON.—At Darling, Delaware county, Pa., on 
Sixth month 14th, 1903, to Jared W. and May Sharples 
Darlington, a son, whois named David Sharples Darlington. 

RUSSELL.—At their home, 1103 Linden avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Fifth month toth, 1903, to Henry and 
Gertrude Sullivan Russell, a son, who is named Isaac Willis 
Russell. 


MARRIAGES. 


SHOEMAKER—HARTLEY.—In the Library of Park 
Avenue Meeting-house, under the care of Baltimore Monthly 


Meeting of Friends, Seventh month 15th, at 6 p. m., Daniel 
N. Shoemaker, son of the late Abram Shoemaker, of Fair 


Haven, Ohio, and Frances E. Hartley, of Baltimore. 


DEATHS. 

BARBER.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month goth, 1903, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, George L. Parker, Burtis 
Barber, in his 73d year ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Race street. 

Interment at Fairhill cemetery. 

BURNET.—In Waynesville, 
month 2d, 
G. 
85 


Ohio, suddenly, Seventh 
1903, Elizabeth Sinclair Burnet, widow of William 
Burnet, and daughter of John and Rachel Sinclair, aged 
years. 
She was formerly a resident of Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
coming with her parents and family to Ohio in early life. 
She was a life-long member of the Society of Friends, in 
which she held many important positions. Her life was one 
of devotion and love to family, relatives and friends. 
Farewell, dearest mother, what bitter tears gushing 
From the fountains of grief as we lay thee to rest, 
Thy bounteous love through our memories rushing, 
For thou wert of mothers the kindest and best. 
Thy hand never wearied, thy heart never fainted ; 
Thy husband thy joy, and thy children thy care ; 
Thy anxious solicitude cannot be painted, 
Thy patient endurance and constancy rare. E. 
DUDLEY.—Near Moorestown, N, J., on Seventh month 
1oth, 1903, Enoch Dudley, in his 86th year. 
EBRIGHT.—In Waynesville, Ohio, Seventh month 6th, 
1903, after a long illness, Abram Ebright, aged 75 years. 
Although not a member with Friends he was a frequent 
attender of meeting whiist in health. E. 


LAMBORN.—In Lancaster, Pa., Seventh month 4th, 
1903, Elizabeth Lamborn, widow of Ezra Lamborn, in her 
g2d year. 

Almost up to the day of her death Elizabeth Lamborn 
was active in mind and body. Her husband, who died fifteen 
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years ago, was well known as a teacher, and his wife aided 
him in this work. Both were born in Chester county, Pa., 
and their home for many years was near Bird-in-Hand, 
Lancaster county, where they maintained their school. Inter- 
ment was made at the Friends’ meeting-house there. 


MALONE. —In Folsom, Delaware county, Pa., on First- 
day, Seventh month 1oth, 1903, Caroline Paxson Malone, 
formerly of Buckingham, Bucks county, and daughter of 
Samuel Johnson and Mary Anna Paxson, aged 46 years and 
6 months. 

Interment at Buckingham Friends’ grounds on Seventh 
month 22 

PETERS.—At Atlantic City, 
1903, Mary A., wife of Charles P. Peters, in the 67th year of 
her age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Race street. 

Interment at Friends’ burying ground, Concord. 


WALTON.—In Stroudsburg, Pa., Seventh month 2oth, 
1903, Dr. Thomas C. Walton, son of the late Dr. Sydenham 
and Hannah Phillips Walton, aged 49 years. 

He accepted with Christian submission a lingering illness 
of four months, and was an example of patience and fortitude 
tothe end. He leavesa wife and daughter to mourn his loss. 


N. J., Seventh month 18th, 


SOCIET Y NOTES. 


ENGLAND. 


THE Conference on the Ministry appointed at the recent 
Yearly Meeting is to be held at York by cordial invitation of 
that meeting to commence on the evening of the 23d of 
Eleventh month, to continue probably through the 25th. It 
is regarded by English Friends as ‘‘ one of the most import- 
ant gatherings that has been held in our Society in recent 
times.”’ 

At a recent meeting of the Meeting for Sufferings (Repre- 
sentative Committee) of London Yearly Meeting a committee 
of about sixteen Friends was appointed to take up the 
‘relation of the Society to the Children.'’ They will take 
the matter into consideration, not as ‘‘one of mere registra- 
tion, but as vitally affecting the membership of the Church, 
and the work of the Society.’’ 

‘The proprietors of the Dazly News 
followed the exclusion of betting news by resolving to insert 
no liquor advertisements in their columns. So large a 
financial sacrifice for principle merits the appreciation of all 
friends of sobriety.”’ Friend (London). 


{London ] have 


The 
In connection with the conscientious difficulty 
Friends in paying the education tax, which under the new 
law is applied in many districts to the support of ‘‘ high 
church" sectarian teaching, the representative committee 
becomes again a ‘‘ meeting for sufferings’’ in the old sense. 
At the recent meeting there was an application from Maurice 
Gregory, who feels conscientious difficulty in paying the tax 
and ‘‘yet he is not in a position to suffer the loss of goods by 
distraint without seriously feeling it.’" The following minute 
was passed: ‘‘ We had brought before us the question as to 
whether we have any duty towards members of our Society 
who are suffering distraint of their goods rather than pay the 
Education Rate, or who may need advice when they feel a 
conscientious objection to doing so. We appoint the follow- 
ing Friends a committee to give advice on doubtful points of 
law or technical matters, which may enable Friends to follow 
their consciences in this matter."’ 


of many 


REBALLOTING is a peculiarity of the continental elections 
They both serve the necessities of many parties as well as 
encourage their organization. If in any district no candidate 
receives a majority over all, a reballoting is ordered at which 
only the two candidates who received the highest and the 
next highest vote at the first balloting can be voted for. This 


operates to make the first balloting a primary vote unless a 
clear majority of the people support a particular person.— 
[The Public. } 
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A PLEA FOR HUMANITY. 
A letter, from the Society of Friends in England, to their fellow 
Christians of all denominations in the United States of America. 


DEAR FRIENDS: We venture to address you in the 
name and on behalf of the religious Society of Friends 
in Great Britain, a body of men and women who are 
earnestly desirous that the practice of Christian living, 
among themselves and others, should be brought into 
harmony with the teaching and example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Our hearts have been deeply pained as we have 
had our attention drawn to the lynching of persons, 
both white and colored, with the terrible scenes of 
lawlessness and cruelty that frequently accompany 
them, in some of the States of your Union. 

From trustworthy records jt appears that in the 
past ten years many hundreds of persons in the United 
States of America have been thus, without legal trial, 
put to death. Many of these have been burnt alive, 
or otherwise tortured ; and we have sorrowful evidence 
that in some districts such doings have been condoned, 
and even actively applauded, by those who in other 
respects are right-thinking citizens. In addition to 
this there is the demoralizing effect of such spectacles 
on the men, women and children, large numbers of 
whom sometimes witness them. 

We earnestly desire to avoid falling into a spirit of 
hasty or harsh judgment on these matters. We re- 
cognize with humiliation that there are grave faults in 
the conduct of our own people that need correcting, 
and we welcome with the umost thankfulness that 
many among you are fully alive to the claims of 
humanity, and are doing all they can to remedy the 
evils alluded to. We leave out of consideration al- 
together political and racial problems, and difficulties 
which, at this distance, we can very imperfectly under- 
stand, and appeal to you on the broad and simple 
grounds of Christian principle and human justice. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the days of His earthly 
ministry, when the zealous performance of out- 
ward forms of religion was receiving more attention 
than the practice of love to men, quoted with approval 
the words of an ancient prophet, ‘‘I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice.”’ In direct anticipation of His teaching 
was the saying of another prophet, that what the 
Lord requires of us is ‘‘ to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with our God.” He taught that 
the sons of God must be “merciful, even as the 
Father who is in heaven is merciful’’ ; and declared 
that those who refused to act kindly to one of the 
least of His brethren were refusing kindness to Him- 
self. In full accord with this spirit, His great Apostle 
urged that “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.”’ 

As Christians, we believe that it is this spirit of 
love and tenderness which has so largely removed the 
barbarous cruelties and the lawless injustice of the dark 
ages, and, in proportion as it has had free play in any 
country, we trace to its influence the development of 
an ordered commonwealth, in which to the weakest 
members are granted the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and justice. 

In the name of Christ, who died for all men, re- 
gardless of name or wealth, race or color, let us, both 


INTELLIGENCER. 


in England and America do what we can to form a 
public opinion based on the principles of His life and 
teaching. We are, in Christian love, 
Your FRIENDs. 

Signed, on behalf of the ‘“‘ Meeting for Sufferings,”’ 

representing the Society of Friends in Great Britain, 
Henry Lioyp WIitson, (Clerk). 

12 Bishopsgate Without, London, England, May, 1903. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
I was greatly pleased to see the editorial about 
“The Religious Education Association,” which was 
organized in Chicago last Second month. I think it 
is a movement in which Friends should take part, not 
only to receive help but to give it. 

As a body we have held advanced views from the 
beginning. Believing in the promise of Jesus that the 
“Spirit of Truth’ would come and lead us into “all 
truth,” we have always held this above the letter, or 
the written word.. We have not been bound to the 
letter, knowing that it came through human channels, 
subject to the more or less clear minds which received 
it,—minds which were sometimes affected by former 
teachings, or by the spirit of the age in which they lived. 

Teachings which came down orally must often 
have been changed in transmission, as we know how 
nearly impossible it is for two or three persons only to 
repeat even a small matter with exactness. Writings, 
too, have been changed by scribes and have suffered 
again by translation. Words change their meaning 
in the course of time, for instance, the word apology 
once meant a reason. It is not so understood now. 
So, believing the ‘‘ Word”’ or the “ Spirit of Truth ” 
is above the letter or written word, we have known, a 
liberty of interpretation which has relieved us from a 
great bondage. Whittier’s verses express this so clearly 
I feel they may be brought to our remembrance here : 

THE BOOK. 
‘« Gallery of sacred pictures manifold, 
A minster rich in holy effigies, 
And bearing on entablature and freize 
The hieroglyphic oracles of old. 
Along its transept aureoled martyrs sit, 
And the low chancel side-lights half acquaint 
The eye with shrines of prophet, bard and saint, 
Their age-dimmed tablets traced in doubtful writ ! 
But only when on form and word obscure 
Falls from above the white supernal light 
We read the mystic characters aright, 
And life informs the silent portraiture, 
Until we pause at last, awe-held before 
The One ineffable Face, love, wonder, and adore."’ 


THE WORD. 
Voice of the Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none ! 
By thee the mystery of life is read-; 
The picture writing of the world’s gray seers, 
The myths and parables of the primal years, 
Whose letter kills, by thee interpreted 
Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, 
And in the soul’s vernacular express 
The common law of simple righteousness. 
Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt : the unpardonable sin 
Is to deny the Word of God within !"’ 
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Not fearing “ private interpretation” we have 
known a liberty which the truth alone can give. This, 
of course, must always be consistent with the Christ- 
spirit, which was in Jesus. Scholarship is gradually 
leading up to this faith and liberating many a bound 
soul, 

In this Religious Association I foresee greater 
freedom and a truer realization of the pure gospel. 
In our English Friend, John Wilhelm Rowntree’s 
paper, on ‘“‘ Modern Thought and the Gospel,” this 
tendency is prophesied. This paper was read at an 
evening meeting of members of both branches of 
Friends in Chicago, much to our enlightenment and 
edification. 

Instead of confining our teachings to our own 
membership, let us ‘‘enter every open door,” and if 
we have any truth not already perceived and held by 
others let us contribute it. This association with 
thoughtful, conscientious, earnest people, who are 
seeking after the truth, may conduce to our mutual 
benefit and greatly broaden our outlook, both mentally 
and spiritually. 

In view of the fact that more women than men are 
engaged in teaching in day and Sunday schools, and in 
missionary work, and that the mothers of the world have 
been engaged in the religious nurture and education of 
their children for ages, it seems strange that they have 
not been included in this very large and extensive 
program. In looking over the report, I find only one 
woman among the officers, and she is the sixteenth 
vice-president !_ I believe there are few, if any, women 
on the committees. Here is a place where Friends 
might suggest the recognition of the equal duties of 
men and women, of parents especially, in the line of 
religious education. I hope great good may come 
from this new movement. mae. FP. 


THE QUAKER INHERITANCE. 


In a pamphlet of some forty pages entitled, ‘‘ The 
Quaker Inheritance: What Should be Done With It ? 
A Conversation. By Inheritor,’’' the author does 
not set out to make any positive contribution toward 
answering the question he raises, but he puts the 
question in a most interesting and suggestive way. 

The “ conversation” is between the author, a Quaker 
by inheritance, and an old school-fellow who ‘‘ was 
brought up in the Society of Friends and educated in 
a Friends’ school, but having ceased to attend meet- 
ing with anything like the regularity which was 
expected in the meeting to which he belonged, he was 
seriously dealt with, and ultimately asked to send in 
his resignation, which he did.”” To this ex-Friend 
‘there seems to be hardly a phase of modern religious 
thought which is not represented in” the Society as 
he has observed it, having been ‘‘ brought in contact 
with many of its members throughout”’ England. It 
seems to him that the Society “is being kept together 
rather by its forms, customs, old associations and 
properties, than by any essential principles which dis- 
tinguish it from other bodies.’ He has learned from 
an article he has read by a Friend that not more than 


‘Published by W. Stonhill & Co., London. It may be ordered 
through the Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia for about 15 cents. 
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40 per cent. of the members will be found at meeting 
on a given ‘““Sunday”’ morning. He says, “ Prac- 
tically you have given up believing in that special 
divine intervention which was once held to give the 
utterances of your faithful preachers in the meeting 
something, at least, of the character of inspiration. 
But your meetings are still conducted as if that belief 
held good, and the results are—what you see.” “ On 
the one hand you have the intensely personal, pious, 
and conscious, often developing into the ascetic, which 
looks upon our’ common nature as inherently base, 
and not as having met with defilement on its way. On 
the other hand, you have the unreservedly human, 
which recognizes that the highest state of good, like 
the state of greatest happiness, is essentially uncon- 
scious of ‘its existence, the state of wholeness or 
health. Your most influential preachers are, I believe 
really inspired by the latter consideration; but they 
are not, for the most part at least, prepared to break 
with old feelings and associations to the extent that 
would be involved in admitting the fact even to them- 
selves. So you have a house divided against itself.” 
‘Have you not often heard addresses that leave the 
impression, not so much of a living man talking to 
others, as of a disembodied spirit trying to impress 
others with its pale and ghostly theories ?’’ “Are not 
some of your meetings admittedly, to a large extent, 
failures, because Friends will not allow that minimum 
of silence which is generally felt to be necessary to 
their usefulness?" Such are some of his criticisms. 
The recording of ministers and birthright member- 
ship also come in for a share of discussion from this 
critic who is just outside the borders and has nothing 
to make him shrink from being perfectly frank, and 
who yet has interest enough in the Society to enter 
earnestly into the discussion. Yet in those things 
that are held dearest by the “ Friend of the olden 
time ’’ and in regard to which the ‘‘ progressive ’’ type 
of Friend is most apt to go wild, our critic is very 
sound. ‘‘ Surely” he says “ we all possess this Inner 
Light not merely in the sense of Conscience, which is 
always a very unsafe guide, and can be trained to the 
ignoring of all kinds of evil, but in that reasoning 
power and capacity of grasping the infinite and the 
abstract which are peculiar to man.” And again, “I 
regret that so many meetings of late years have 
adopted the custom of reading portions of the Bible 
in public. Not, of course, that I deprecate the 
reading of the Scriptures, but that I think the making 
of the reading into a form tends toward superstition.” 
And he can hardly think “ that the singing of hymns 
in meeting would be a satisfactory innovation ; at least 
it does not seem to me to fall within the present 
mission of Quakerism.” 

Our critic almost becomes constructive in his 
criticism as he proceeds. ‘Is not the fact that 
meeting houses, chapels and churches stand idle a 
great part of the week a perpetual illustration of the 
hollowness of what passes as religion?” ‘ What 
success the Society has had during recent years has 
largely been due to the spirit of comradeship within 
it. . . Tosome slight extent, largely due to its 
peculiarities and its comparative isolation, it has really 
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been a Society of Friends. That element of its life, 
owing to the increased mixing with other people, and 
from other causes, is now in danger, and if it cannot 
be revived, the result will be disastrous. But I 
believe that it can. It is the cultivation of 
the idea of comradeship that will lead us toward the 
City of God.”’ 

He finds that ‘‘ some of ‘the clearest minds in the 
Society are now interesting themselves in’’ humanity 
as one body of which we are all members, “ and will, 
no doubt do so in an increasing degree. Seebohm 
Rowntree’s book on ‘ The Problem of Poverty,’ and 
his lectures, for instance, seem to be having an influ- 
ence which amounts to something like a humanitarian 
revival amongst you.” 

“Mere agnosticism,” he says, “evidently does 
not meet the want of the times. But your 
Society having no written creed, and no paid preachers, 
could, if it were disposed to cast off some of its 
inherited prejudices, take a prominent position in 
leading humanity out of this so-called civilization into 
something higher and better.” 

The conversation between the “ host’’ and his 
“visitor ’’ occupies only one side of the page, the other 
side being given over to quotations from the latest 
writings of Friends and others. These brief quota- 
tions make very clear what would be the writer's 
answer to his question were he to give it to us in full. 

R. B.S. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A VISIT TO ELLIS ISLAND, N. Y. 
THROUGH the kindness of one of the members of the 
class of the Summer School of Philanthropy of New 
York City five others of us were enabled to make a 
most interesting trip to Ellis Island. 

We took a little steamer at the Battery and in a 
few minutes were at the Island. The buildings are 
fine and substantial, as all government buildings are. 
We entered just as the immigrants would, and saw the 
place where they put all their baggage after it was 
inspected and disinfected at Quarantine. On the first 
floor are the rooms in which they buy supplies of food 
while waiting for their relatives or friends to call for 
them. The different kinds of breads and sausages 
that the various nationalities are accustomed to, are 
on sale. 

One large room is divided by heavy wires into 
smaller ones in which the people wait who are going 
on the several railroads, as Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, Erie, etc. We visited the Court of Dc tention 
before which those have to go who are not allowed to 
pass immediately through. For instance, there was a 
man, wife, three small children and an old grandfather ; 
they were examined as to how the old man was to be 
provided for. They had eighty dollars in money in 
the party, and I noticed the woman was made custodian 
of the funds. Sixty dollars more was needed to pay 
their fare to their destination. They were presumably 
waiting until the money was sent to them by the sisters 
to whom they were going in the West. There was a 
bright boy of sixteen who was a telegraph operator, 
and he was examined as to whether he came over by 
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contract. They are also detained if they have no given 
address, or if they are physically weak. The steam- 
ship company: has to feed them while they are detained. 
Most of them get through, but alas! some poor souls 
have to take that awful voyage again, and leave the 
land of their hopes and dreams. It was our good 
fortune to be there when seven hundred were landed. 
Most of them looked weary and distressed, but they 
seemed to have been washed and dressed for the 
occasion, and the new kerchiefs on their heads were 
most picturesque. Our friend secured permission for 
us to stand back of the desks of some of the officials 
as they first examined them. They were asked their 
names, where they came from, where going to, 
how much money, their age, and whether married or 
single ; and if married where their husbands or wives 
were. One girl blushingly admitted she was coming 
to meet her ‘‘man.’”’ Two little boys eight and 
thirteen, were going to their father in the West, and 
they were held until he could be communicated with. 
Some men came in with chalk marks on their coats 
and that meant that they had physical defects. A 
littke German woman and five sons passed through, 
and when we went on the boat to return to New York 
there they were with the father, a happy and united 
family. 

We also visited the hospital ; eye cases are the 
most frequent ones they have. The contagious cases 
are left at quarantine. Most of the immigrants were 
Russian Jews, and the officials told us that some days 
they land thousands. After a trip of this kind one 
has more admiration for our country and the laws that 
govern it. M. N. GASKILL. 

New York City, Seventh month 16th, 1903. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 

Ir is a misfortune of more than passing significance 
that the relation of the Phi Beta Kappa Society to 
American letters and culture is so little understood by 
the public at large. Its Greek nomenclature and the 
peculiar circumstances of its origin fix it in the popu- 
lar mind as a distinctively college institution, and the 
assumption is readily made that there is little, if any, 
difference between it and all other college fraternities 
either in aim or character. For this reason, no doubt, 
the society has been subjected to many of the criti- 
cisms which are passed upon all such secret organiza- 
tions, and has shared in the loss of reputation which 
these opinions have engendered. That these assump- 
tions, however, do scant justice to the dignity and 
real nature of the Phi Beta Kappa when viewed in 
the whole period of its existence, must be patent to 
any one who is familiar with the facts of its develop- 
ment and the actual influence which it wields, not 
only in college life, but as well in the broader world 
of practical things. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Society was founded Twelith 
month 5th, 1776, at William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., in a room which had echoed with the 
patriotic eloquence of our noble Patrick Henry. It 
was to be a society devoted to literary and social cul- 














ture. The significance of such a purpose can be clear 
only to him who realizes the true conditions which 
prevailed in those early days. Social facilities were 
indeed meagre; national concerns pressed on the pa- 
triotic heart from within as did national dangers from 
without. If then, amid the trials and uncertainties of 
the times, there lived men strong in the conviction 
that culture must keep pace with political evolution, 
we must commend their noble perseverance, which 
found concrete expression in Phi Beta Kappa, and re- 
vere the-society which perpetuates their hopes and 
lofty purposes. 

The establishment of a chapter at Yale (Eleventh 
month 13th, 1780), and at Harvard (Ninth month sth, 
1781), meant the extension of the Phi Beta Kappa 
idea and a broader as well as more permanent recog- 
nition of its power in the American world of thought. 
We catch the spirit of our Phi Beta Kappa forefa- 
thers from the following extracts from letters written 
in those days: “ The present revolution in America is 
not inferior to the events which produced a Homer, 
a Virgil and a Milton. What State will have the 
honor of giving the world a poet who shall do justice 
to the establishment of American independence?” 
“In the event of a return to peace I trust to see the 
extended influence of Phi Beta Kappa in its numerous 
branches at no distant period produce a union 
through the various climes and countries of this great 
continent of all lovers of literary merit, founded on 
the broad basis of personal emulation.” “I conceive 
the institution of the Phi Beta Kappa will have a 
happy tendency to destroy prejudices that too fre- 
quently subsist between different universities, and 
make them act on a more liberal principle, and seek 
the mutual advantage of the several societies with 
which they may by their institution be connected.” 

In the course of time Phi Beta Kappa was des- 
tined to feel the force of popular reaction against 
secret societies, 2nd in 1831 the Harvard chapter, at 
the instance of John Quincy Adams, John Hancock 
and others, renounced the oath of secrecy. Here 
again a contemporary letter serves our purpose: “ In 
those days free masonry and anti-masonry fought 
their battles; and a grave question of conscience 
arose about the promise of secrecy exacted on ini- 
tiation into the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Harvard 
was for resolving the secrecy, and it sent Edward 
Everett to the private meeting at Yale to advocate 
the cause. He used a tender tone, stood half droop- 
ing as he spoke, and touchingly set forth that the stu- 
dents at Harvard had such conscientious scruples as 
to keep them from taking the vow of secrecy, and the 
society life was thus endangered. There was in the 
Yale chapter stout opposition, but the motion pre- 
vailed, and the missionary returned to gladden the 
tender consciences of the Harvard boys.” 

After the anti-secret agitation, the rise of the 
Greek letter fraternities worked a far-reaching trans- 
formation in the character and destiny of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The former, by admitting under-classmen 
into membership, gained a strength against which 
the older society could not cope. Gradually the lit- 
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erary and social functions were usurped by these 
younger rivals, and Phi Beta Kappa changed from 
being a company of seniors to an organization of 
graduates. Ultimately, by choosing the highest 
grade men of the institutions where chapters existed, 
it assumed the distinctive character of an honor so- 
ciety, and has remained so to this day. 

We thus see how impossible it is to identify Phi 
Beta Kappa with college fraternities. The latter ex- 
ist under conditions of rivalry which are not alto- 
gether healthful. In so far as they seek honor men, 
the motive is thereby to adorn the particular fra- 
ternity rather than to differentiate this class from the 
general student-body. The temptation to the indi- 
vidual is therefore to seek membership in a success- 
ful fraternity and less to achieve greatness in college 
work. The fraternities minister also to the gregari- 
ous instinct in students by providing them social com- 
forts and distinction, and here again the competition 
is necessarily as selfish as it is keen. It goes without 
saying that secrecy is the prevailingly essential ele- 
ment in society life, a fact which marks serious limi- 
tations of growth and character for all fraternities 
of that class. On the other hand, Phi Beta Kappa 
seeks only to represent that which is best in American 
scholarship. Its scope is therefore necessarily broad ; 
its influence is catholic, and its activities are not di- 
rected in the interests of a particular college or 
chapter. Many societies exist in edycational circles, 
but they devote their energy to a specific end, while 
Phi Beta Kappa receives students who have qualified 
in any branch of college work. For this reason it 
stands unique in the history of American education. 

Phi Beta Kappa has been the occasion of many 
notable gatherings of American scholars and many 
noteworthy contributions to American literature. 
Such men as Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Story, 
Kent, Webster, Choate, Sumner, Phillips and many 
others equally illustrious, have graced the Harvard, 
Yale and Dartmouth Phi Beta Kappa days, and have 
placed the ideals of American scholarship upon the 
highest plane. 

Finally, Phi Beta Kappa is a distinctively Amer- 
ican institution. Various attempts have been made 
by German authorities to trace its origin to the “ II- 
luminati” (the enlightened) and other European or- 
ganizations which operated on somewhat similar 
lines. But, aside from other difficulties of proof, the 
fact that these societies were involved in the political 
intrigues of the times would preclude the possibility 
of identity or correlation with the movement which 
brought Phi Beta Kappa into existence. 

It would seem, therefore, that Phi Beta Kappa 
possesses all the virtues and none of the vices of 
Greek letter fraternity life, that it deserves no share 
of the censure in which the latter have become in- 
volved, that it exists as an essentially public society, 
into which the best-equipped college students may 
Those who have its inter- 


ests nearest at heart cherish the hope that Phi Beta 
Kappa will at no distant day rise to the dignity and 
| authority of a national institute and exercise a func- 
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tion similar to that of the French Academy. The 


unity of American education is one of the vital prob- 
lems of the hour. If Phi Beta Kappa could become 
an honor point toward which all scholarly activities 
would converge and find a common center, it would 
achieve a noble height of attainment and take a mer- 
ited place among the most treasured ideals of this 
good republic. And so, when our impression be- 
comes clear that Phi Beta Kappa is an actual force in 
American higher life, we shall find our appreciation 
of its service growing and we shall be united in wish- 
ing for it a bright and helpful future. 
GARRETT W. THOMPSON. 


Educational Bepartment. 


MORAL INFLUENCE OF COLLEGES. 
ONE of the topics discussed at the Boston meeting of 
the National Education Association was ‘‘Shall the 


University Concern Itself More Directly With the Morals and 
Manners of the Students?’’ In discussing it President Harris 
of Amherst said : 

‘« The college should concern itself with the morals and 
manners of students, but not, I think, directly by specific 
methods and devices. The college must make requirements 
as to studies, and, for the most, must trust to influence. 
Work itself is the best moral power. 

‘* Athletics promote morals. Should football, basketball, 
field athletics cease, the moral tone of the college would be 
lowered. Sports come more and more upon a moral basis. 

‘‘There is more genuine religion in the college to-day 
than in any period-of our history. Cant and pretense are 
not tolerated. Irrational doctrine is discarded. But faith, 
hope, love, character are exalted. The college should 
encourage sane, healthy, trustful, god-loving and man- 
serving religion.’’ 

President Tucker of Dartmouth said : 

‘The American college or university stands for social 
advancement, as well as for intellectual discipline. The 
university is that gateway through which democracy passes 
to the refinement of its strength. Scholarship is not the first 
end of the college or even of the university. The common 
product of each is not the scholar by distinction, but the man 
who is fitted for the largest uses of society and the state. In 
view of these considerations it becomes a matter of direct 
concern for the college and university to take account of 
morals and manners.”’ 

Bishop Gailor said that the universities of the country are 
the truest and surest nurseries of citizenship, and citizenship 
in its largest sense is rounded manhood. A university which 
does not concern itself directly and systematically with the 
morals and manners of its students, he declared, fails to 
appreciate or discharge its duty to the country. 





AN ENGLISH BOY'S READING. 

Sir Richard Tangye, who in his young days was a ‘‘ pupil 
teacher in the cloistered seclusion of a Friends’ boarding- 
school in Somersetshire,’’ in an article in Zhe Friend of 
London, on ‘‘ How I Achieved Success '’ gives a list of the 
books he readasaboy. He says, ‘‘A great responsibility 
rests upon parents in providing suitable reading for their 
children while their minds are still fresh and impressionable. 
Now-a-days young people havea bewildering choice of books : 
it was not so when I was a boy, away in a remote part of the 
country. The only books I read upto my tenth year were 
the Bible, Bunyan's immortal ‘Pilgrim's Progress,’ Jacob 
Abbott's ‘Every Day’s Duty,’ ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and the 
‘Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin ;’ not a bad selection. 
I question if any boy ever had a better. Benjamin Franklin 
taught me self-reliance, perseverance, economy; Jacob 
Abbott orderliness; Bunyan imagination and hope; and 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ resourcefulness and the spirit of adven- 
ture, turning apparent disaster into glorious success."’ 


| 
| 
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SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

The teaching force in the Swarthmore Preparatory Schoo! 
will be increased next year by the addition of one man, with no 
increase in the number of pupils, since all the places for the 
latter were full last year. Some changes have been made in 


| the faculty and the new members of the teaching force have 


been selected with great care. 

Charles O. Appleman, the newly appointed physical 
director, has had thorough gymnasium and athletic training, 
and is a graduate of normal school and college. 

Amos M. Cassel, who takes charge of Arithmetic, Book- 
keeping and special penmanship, was for four years principal 
of a business college. He is also a normal school and 
college graduate. 

Julia Ball, who will take charge of Music and French, is 
a post-graduate of Cornell University, and has spent some 
time in France perfecting her knowledge of its language. 
She was at the head of the department of music at Earlham 
College for several years and eminently successful. 

William M. Smith, to whom the Latin has been assigned, 
has had experience as a teacher, and has shown great aptitude 
and tact in dealing with boys. 





We have received from a member of the Faculty of 
Swarthmore College the following additional information in 
regard to the studies of Mary G. Leiper who was mentioned 
last week as one of the teachers for the coming year in the 
Media Friends’ School : 

‘* Mary G. Leiper was graduated from Swarthmore College 
in 1899 with high honors. She was a graduate student of the 
College the year following her graduation. For the year 
1g01-1902 she was the Joshua Lippincott Fellow of the 
College, with which Fellowship she studied at the University 
of Berlin, and for the same year she was given a scholarship 
from the private school of Frau Doktor Hempel, a well 
known school for women in Berlin.”’ 





There is one common qualification which will be found 
equally good for every young man, whatever profession or 
business career he may ultimately choose for his life’s work 
—a sound education, which must of course embrace a fair 
acquaintance with general literature.—([Sir Richard Tangye, 
in Zhe Friend (London). } 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





Mutuica Hitt, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association 
meeting was held Seventh month 15th, 1903. After the 
usual silence the President read the 33d chapter of Isaiah. 
The program for the evening was: Discipline Reading by 
Priscilla Hazelton on ‘‘ Members in Need and Burials.’’ 
Rachel M. Lippincott read from the INTELLIGENCER ‘‘ The 
Belief of Friends.'’ A few interesting current topics were volun- 
tarily given by Maggie Colson. A piece was voluntarily read 
by Anna Borton entitled, ‘‘ A Cure for the Drunkard.’’ The 
piece stated that this was a place two miles from any railroad 
and the nearest station was Whitings. It was forty-four miles 
from Philadelphia ; it contained 480 acres of which 280 was 
woods ; at this place the drunkard’s mind was all the time 
occupied in some way and the nearest saloon was eight miles 
away. Elsie Peterson recited a poem entitled ‘‘ Don't Say 
That He Died through Drink.’’ 

The report of the Executive Committee was read and roll 
called after which meeting adjourned until Eighth month 
19th, 1903. Number present 31. 

A. G. TONKIN, Secretary. 


BisHop MEssMER, of the Catholic diocese of Green Bay, 
urged his people, in a recent address, to put aside all prejudices, 
and join hands with the followers of other faiths and work for 
the public welfare. ‘‘ The time has come,”’ said the bishop, 
‘«when Catholics and Protestants should stand shoulder to 
shoulder to solve the greatiproblems of temperance, public mor- 
ality and every other question that concerns the public good.”’ 
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PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


A FEW months ago, says the Doylestown Intelligencer, the 
Friends’ Home, at Newtown, received a gift of $100 from 
Drexel & Co., and a like sum from J. Lowber Welsh, both 
donations to be used in the purchase of books for the library 
of the institution. The committee prepared a list of books 
thought to be desirable and placed an order with a Philadel- 
phia bookseller. A portion of the books ordered have arrived 
and been placed on the shelves of the library, which now 
contains several hundred volumes. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THOSE who have had access to Channings’ works and have 
been familiar with his great addresses on war and peace and 
human brotherhood must often have wished that these were 
more generally accessible. They have now been issued in a 
convenient volume at very moderate cost entitled ‘‘ Dis- 
courses on War,’’ by Edwin Ginn, in his series of peace 
publications, in which have already appeared Bloch’s 
‘*Future of War’’ and Charles Sumner’s ‘‘Addresses on 
War."’ The book contains a passage on ‘‘ War and Human 
Brotherhood,'’ from Channing's Introduction to his published 
works, his ‘‘ Discourse on War’’ before the Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts in 1816, his ‘‘ Sermon on War’”’ 
delivered in 1835, his ‘‘ Lecture on War"’ delivered in Boston 
in 1838, in a course given under the auspices of the American 
Peace Society, a chapter on ‘‘ The Citizen’s Duty in War 
Which He Condemns,"’ being extracts from various sermons, 
‘*The Passion for Dominion,’ ‘‘ Lessons from the Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’’ ‘‘ The Founder of the Peace Society,"’ 
a tribute to the memory of Noah Worcester, and ‘‘ Destiny 
in National Character,’’ from a letter on the annexation of 
Texas. 

These remarkable discourses were uttered in the days 
when the cause of peace had few friends, yet, advanced as 
the anti-war movement is to-day, it is not yet abreast of this 
great peace prophet of nearly a century ago. His words 
have direct and often startling application to the problems and 
temptations of to-day. The volume has an introduction by 
Edwin D. Mead, which has the same stirring qualities found 
in the Channing ‘‘ Discourses'’ of which he gives pointed 
application to the conditions of the hour. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. Price 50 cents.) 





Some of the magazines for the Eighth month aie already 
on our table. The first to arrive always is the De/ineator, 
‘¢an illustrated magazine of literature and fashion,’’ which 
contains many helpful hints for plain people who do their 
own sewing and housework. A very readable article in this 
number is the story of a father, mother and baby who 
camped in a barn one summer, and enjoyed ‘: Plymouth 
Rock eggs not twenty-four hours old and Jersey cream,’’ as 
well as fresh morning air and bird songs. 

Harper's Bazar contains a timely illustrated article on 
‘«The Open Fireplace,’’ for the benefit of cottagers who 
have the fireplace and its accompaniments and desire to 
experiment with the methods of cookery employed by their 
grandmothers. The opening article describes the ‘‘ Street 
Arabs in London"’ whose characteristics are quite different 
from those of the street children of New York, and tells of 
the many examples among them of heroism, devotion and 
faithfulness to their own code of honor. 

The Home-Maker for Seventh month, published in 
Denver, Colorado, is a souvenir edition for the Christian 
Endeavor Society, and contains eight views of Colorado's 
beautiful scenery. Besides other good things it has a whole- 
some story of a nurse whose special mission was to cultivate 
the revival of laughter. 


In England nircty-nine towns own their own gas works, 
the average net income being $1,947,125 per annum. 


JusTICE BREWER, of the United States Supreme Court, 
says that ‘‘ every man who participates in a lynching, or in 
the burning of a negro, is a murderer, pure and simple."’ 


THE GIFTS OF GOD. 
John Russell Hayes, in Everybody's Magazine. 
I saw a woman pale with care 
Beside the way ; 


Wistful of face she wandered there 
That Autumn day. 


Her thin hands held blue asters blent 
With goldenrod, 

And so | knew that she had spent 
An hour with God 


Among the fields ; that she had come 
With weary feet 

Fleeing her poor and narrow home 
To walk the sweet 


Uncrowded, pure, clean country ways, 
And for an hour 

Find respite from unresting days, 
With bird and flower. 


Alas ! how many souls like thine, 
Unhappy thralls, 

Do poverty and need confine 

In city walls ! 


Ah, not for them night's mystery 
And odorous dark, 

Nor the enchanted piping free 

Of dawn’'s first lark ; 


For them no image deep and soft 
In tranquil stream, 

Of great cloud-islands far aloft 
That drift and dream. 


The chiming frog, the wood-thrush sweet, 
The sad rain-crow, 

The harvest songs among the wheat, 
They may not know. 


They may not look day after day 
On falling leaf, 

As pensive Autumn pines away 
In golden grief. 


Nay, these poor souls all closely pent 
"Mid dust and heat 

Of dark and grimy tenement 

And sordid street, 


Must count one day ‘mid orchard slopes 
And by calm streams 

Fulfillment of their fondest hopes 

And cherished dreams. 


But we who share each day and hour 
These gifts of God— 

River and wood and cloud and flower 
And luscious sod— 


Do we by reverence aright 

Make these our own ? 

Or, careless, shut them from our sight 
With hearts of stone? 


THE BRAVEST BATTLE. 
THE bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you'll find it not, 
"Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen ! 

No, nor with eloquent word or thought, 
From mouth of wonderful men ! 


But deep in a walled-up woman's heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 
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But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is the battlefield. 


No marshalling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave! 
But, oh, these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 
—Joaguin Miller. 


NOT HIS THE SILENCE. 
O you whose doubt I know, whose pain I share, 
Who cry into the night if God be there, 
And wait, and listen, till the darkness seems 
As empty and as meaningless as dreams ! 
Across my soul-dark shines one ray of light, 
A silver star upon the void of night. 
If there be comfort in it, take the thought : 


Through countless years an Unknown Worker wrought, 
Till lo! we see the sunrise, hear the wind, 

Awake, rejoice, and guess a God behind! 

Long ages more the Laborer will need 

To give us soul-eyes that we see indeed ; 

Long ages more before our dullard ears 

Shall catch the music of the quiring spheres. 


Be still, O crying souls! I think he hears 
The bitter falling of our midnight tears ; 
Yearns pitiful above the infant, man ; 
Awaits the patient progress of his plan 
Within the soul that now in anguish cowers. 
Not his the silence, but the deafness ours. 
—Marian Warner Wildman in the Century. 





Bertha Von Suttner. 
THE sixtieth birthday of the Baroness Von Suttner, which 
occurred on the ninth of June, was made the occasion, by 
her numberless peace friends throughout Europe, of conveying 
to her an expression of the high honor and love in which she 
is universally held. This tribute was not one of words only, 


but also ‘‘ something substantial.’’ Itwasonly about a dozen 
years ago that the Baroness and her husband, since deceased, 
became known in an international way. Before that time 
she had won distinction in her own country by her literary 
work, in which was already strongly manifested the high 
humanitarian spirit which has since characterized her large: 
labors. Since her advocacy of the cause of peace began, her 
rise has been most remarkable. It is no exaggeration to say 
that she is now the best known and most honored woman in 
Europe—and we do not think there is another who is more 
useful. Her great historical story against war, ‘‘ Die Waffen 
Nieder’’ (Lay Down Your Arms), which has passed through 
some thirty editions in German and has been transiated into 
most of the leading modern languages, has had a wide and 
powerful effect in Europe in awakening opposition to the 
dominant militarism of the time. The Baroness isa woman of 
queenly stature and bearing, of independence and courage of 
mind, and of fine womanly modesty and dignity. We join 
most heartil¢ with all her friends in the tribute of affection 
and honor given her, and in wishing for the cause which she 
has so bravely espoused and advocated many years more of 
her intelligent and wise service. —[Advocate of Peace. ] 


In a booklet of 130 pages Leopold Katscher, a warm 
personal friend of Baroness Von Suttner has given a brief 
history of her life and work. It contains two portraits of the 
Baroness, one of her when she was thirty years old, the other 
from a recent photograph. He has also collected from 
the Baroness’ works, of which she has produced a large 
number, and put into his booklet a hundred or more of her 
epigrammatic sayings, in which the fine, practical, 
humanitarian spirit of the author is vividly revealed. Many 
of these are peace sentiments from her different works. The 


book would be an admirable one for students of German in 
our schools and colleges, and we should be glad to see it 








widely used in this way. The title of the book is ‘‘ Bertha 
Von Suttner die ‘Schwaermerin ’ fuer Guete.’’ It is published 
by E. Pierson of Dresden for 50 pfg., and could be obtained 
through any book dealer. 


The Peace Congress. 
THE Commission of the International Peace Bureau has 
decided to hold the Universal Peace Congress this year at 
Rouen, France. It was expected that the Congress would go 
to The Hague, but the Netherlands Peace Society withdrew 


its invitation to the Congress for this year, on account of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift to the Hague Court for the building of a Temple 
of Peace. The Society prefers to wait till this temple is erected, 
and then have the Congress come to The Hague and meet in 
it. Rouen is in the north of France and will be a most 
accessible place for the Congress, and as for entertainment, 
nobody can surpass our French friends in generosity and care. 
The program of the Congress will not differ materially from 
that of the previous meetings. It will include a report from 
the Standing Committee of the Bureau on the events of the 
year, the present situation as to arbitration treaties between 
the nations, a report of the Standing Committee on questions 
liable to provoke international conflicts, a report of the Special 
Commission appointed to study the economic causes of war, 
a discussion of the subject of a truce of armaments, inter- 
national law, definition of the right of legitimate self-defense, 
method of effective propaganda, etc. The Congress will be 
held the third week in September, though the local committee 
of organization at Rouen has not yet been able to fix the exact 
day of opening. — [Advocate of Peace. ] 


The Question a Personal One. 
In addressing the graduating class of the Normal College for 
Negroes a few days ago, President Isaac Harris, of that insti- 
tution, thus touched upon the negro problem : 


‘I would beg the little band which leaves us to-night not 
to waste their ammunition, but to concentrate their fire. It 
is not required that they solve the negro problem—it is too 
big for them ; but they are asked to make friends out of every 
negro and every white neighbor with whom they come in 
contact, and show them as only God-fearing and intelligent 
men and women can do the nobility of the new negro’s life ; 
they must constitute themselves committees of one—wait on 
every white man with whom they come in touch, and tell him 
by their attitude and by their deportment that we ought to be 
friends, not enemies, and that we are willing to go more than 
half-way if he'll only help us apply the surgeon's knife to 
this festering sore in the side of the body politie—if he'll 
only help us bring the white man and the black man up to 
that high ground where neither will encroach upon the pre- 
rogatives of the other and where peace must exist.''—[City 
and State. ] 


Descendants of Hiawatha. 
THE recent performance by Ojibways of a cantata based on 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ revives the story of the affection 
that bound the poet to his Indian friends. Longfellow's 


special friend, from whom he heard the Indian stories, was 
Bukwujjinene. A few years ago the old chief planned to 
visit Boston and Cambridge, but just as he was ready to start 
he was taken ill. 

When he realized that he was about to die, he called his 
nephew, Kabaoosa, and his grandson, Wabaunosa, and told 
them to go to the home of the poet and invite Longfellow’s 
daughters to visit the scenes on Lake Huron, which their 
father knew so well. The chief gave his kinsmen a formal 
invitation written with a hot iron on a square of birch bark. 
Translated into English, it ran : 


Ladies. We loved your father. His memory will always 
live in our hearts, and his kindness will never die. Will you 
be so kind, you and your husbands, as to come and visit us 
in our own country, and live with us in our teepees for a little 
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while in the island of Hiawatha, in the land of the Ojibways, 
to see the remainder of the Indians with whom your father 
lived, and about whom he has written so beautifully, and to 
camp together as our parents did. KABAOOSA. 
WABAUNOSA. 

In the moon of crusts on the snow. 

The two Indians went to Cambridge, visited the Longfellow 
house and presented the invitation to Longfellow's daughters. 
They sat in the chair where the poet sat, and wrote with the 
pen he had used to write ‘‘ Hiawatha.’’ The ladies accepted 
the invitation, and visited the Ojibways that summer.— 
[Youth’s Companion. } 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


ORGANIZED labor has lost one of its truest leaders in the death 
of P. M. Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers. He died on the platform while addressing his 
Order. He was in his 72d year, and for over a quarter of a 


century had been at the head of the Brotherhood. Chief 
Arthur was the kind of a labor leader, who, while commanding 
the respect of every member of his organization, also found 
the highest officials of the corporation always ready to receive 
him, because whenever he called he always had something to 
say, not only for the benefit of his Union but for that of their 
employees as well. He never consented to a strike unless 
all efforts at arbitration had failed. The greater part of his 
life was spent in the peaceful settlement of labor problems. 
Under his policy the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
has become the strongest labor organization in the world. 


THE most interesting question that was treated at the 
recent convention of the Epworth League at Detroit was the 
proposition to amalgamate the Christian Endeavor and the 
Epworth League. The latter organization, which is a society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and under control of the 
General Conference, is pretty nearly as large as the Christian 
Endeavor, which is interdenominational in its character. 
It seems to be not at all likely that such an amalgamation 
will take place, as the Methodists as a body are not yet ready 
for it, and Bishop Joyce, President of the Epworth League, is 
said to disapprove of the proposition. But it is extremely 
interesting that such a proposition should come up and that 
it has enthusiastic supporters among the Leaguers. There 
could be no doubt as to the cordial welcome the Endeavorers 
would give to such a union.& 


Our representative at St. Petersburg having inquired, as 
instructed by our State Department, whether the Kisheneff 
petition, if presented to the Czar, would be received, was 
informed that it would not. The matter will now, of course, 
be dropped. It is felt by all concerned that all has been done 
that this country can do, and that the feeling in the United 
States in regard to the outrages has been brought to the 
attention of the Czar and his Government as effectually as if 
the petition had been sent. Inthis connection it is of interest 
to note that a similar petition from the Jews of Australia, was 
sent to the Foreign Office in London for dispatch to the Czar, 
and that the Foreign Office, by King Edward’s own orders, 
declined to forward it. 


_— 


THE announcement comes from Russia that the Czar has 
abolished the harshest remnants of the barbaric punishments 
of former times, namely, castigation with cudgels and 
cat-o’-nine-tails, chaining to the car and shaving the head, 
which were still inflicted for certain offenses on persons exiled 
to penal settlements or to the mines. Castigation with 
cat-o’-nine-tails, and even with cudgels, not infrequently ended 
in death. A new law also has been promulgated giving 
factory employees the right to appoint delegates from their 
co-workers to represent their interests in conference with the 
factory inspectors. 


SCHOOLS to teach mothers how to care for their babies are 
to be established in the poorer sections in Philadelphia, under 
the supervision of the Department of Health and Charities. 
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Justin McCartuy has been granted a pension by the British 
Government of $1,200. 


THL Philippine Commission has tabled both of the opium 
bills and decided to submit the matter to Congress. 


AFTER an idleness of two and a half months over 1,000 
boilermakers of Pittsburg settled their differences on the 15th 
and returned to work. 


THE corner-stone of a new church edifice worth $120,000, 
the gift of Mary Baker Eddy to the Christian Scientists of 
Concord, N. H., was laid on the 16th. 


AMBASSADOR CHOATE and Thomas Humphry Ward 
unveiled the busts of Emerson and Martineau at the Passmore 
Edwards settlement in London on the 15th. 


JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, the eminent artist, who was 
born in Baltimore, Md., but has made his home in England 
for many years, died suddenly on the 11th instant. 


Pore Leo XIII, who has been the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church for a quarter of a century, died in Rome on 
the 2oth instant, of pleuro-pneumonia, aged 93 years. 


THE seventh annual convention of the American 
Osteopathic Association met at Cleveland, Ohio, Seventh 
month 16th, with an attendance of five hundred members. 


New YoRK has 56 vacation schools in progress. There will 
be 1,400 people employed this summer in teaching in these 
schools, playgrounds, piers, open-air gymnasiums and baths. 


PROFESSOR W. J. McGee, of the Ethnological Bureau at 
Washington, has been appointed chief of the department of 
anthropology and ethnology at the World's Fair, St. Louis. 


HARRIET STANWOOD BLAINE, widow of James G. Blaine, 
died on the 15th at her home in Augusta, Me. She first met 
her husband while both were teachers in a school in Kentucky. 


A COMET that has never been observed by astronomers 
before is now visible to the naked eye in the northern 


heavens between 9 p.m. and midnight. It appears asa mere 
blot of light. 


THE Executive of the Peace Society, London, sent to 
President Loubet of the French Republic, an address 
welcoming him to England and congratulating him on the 
growth of peace sentiment in France. 


THE Bridgeport, Connecticut, trolleymen’s strike, which 
was inaugurated two months ago, is declared off. Thestrikers 
are given the privilege by the union of applying individually 
for work at the offices of the company. ; 


A NUMBER of distinguished French Senators have joined 
the Arbitration Group in the French Parliament, among 
whom are Waldeck-Rousseau, Baron de Courcel, Decrais, 
Dupuy, Bérenger, Labiche and Magnin. 


Pror. S. P. LANGLEY, head of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and other Smithsonian experts are experimenting with a 
new airship in the construction of which all that modern 
science knows in regard to the flight of birds has been 
brought to bear. 


In recognition of the success attained by the St. Petersburg 
Young Men’s Christian Association, known there as the 
Society for Moral Improvement of Young Men, the Czar has 
conferred upon James Stokes, who founded it three years ago, 
the Order of St. Stanislaus. 


REPRESENTATIVE T. E. Burton, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chairman of the Riversand Harbors Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and Major Frederick Mahan (retired), of 
the engineer corps, are in Germany studying canals, river 
improvements and harbors generally. 


UNDER the new rule adopted by Cornell University for 
retiring and pensioning its professors after the age of 70, 
Professor Hiram Corson will leave the chair of English 
literature this year. He is 75 and has occupied the chair 
since 1870. He will be appointed to a lectureship on the 
same subject. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


7TH Mo. 25.—WESTBURY QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Westbury, N. Y., at 10.30 
a.m. Ministers and Elders, day before, 
at3p.m. At 2.30 p.m., a meeting 
under the care of the yearly meeting's 
committee for the ‘‘Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles,’’ has been ar- 
ranged. Henry M. Haviland will pre- 
sent a paper on ‘‘ Friends as Emanci- 
pators.”’ 


7TH Mo. 26.—A CONFERENCE UNDER THE 
care of the Philanthropic Committees 
of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings 
will be held in the meeting-house at 
Plumstead, Pa., at 3 p.m. Subject, 
‘“«Temperance.’’ Elizabeth Lloyd will 
address the meeting. 


7TH Mo. 26.—THE VISITING COMMITTEE 
of Salem Quarterly Meeting will attend 
the meeting at Ocean City, N. J., at 
Il a.m. 


7TH Mo. 27.—-FRIENDS’ FLOWER AND 
Fruit Mission meets each Second-day 
at 151 Fairmount Ave., at I p. m., to 
distribute flowers. 


7TH Mo. 28.—CONCORD QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Concord, Pa., at 1o a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2p. m. 


7TH Mo. 29.—PURCHASE QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., at 10.30 
a.m. Ministersand Elders, day before, 
at 2.30 p.m. Inthe afternoon of the 
day of quarterly meeting, a meeting of 
the Friends’ Association. On the 28th 
and 2oth the trains will be met at White 
Plains, leaving Grand Central Depot, 
New York, at 9.08; from the north, 
leaving Purdy Station at 8.45 a. m. 


8tH Mo. 2.—AT NEWTOWN, DELAWARE 
Co., Pa., a Circular Meeting under the 
care of a committee of Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at 3 p. m. 


8tH Mo. 2.—THE FRIENDS OF WHITE 
Plains under the care of New York 
Monthly Meeting will meet at No. 42 
Fisher Ave., at II a. m. 


8TH Mo. 4.—PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Race Street, at 10 a. m, 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 3 


p. m. 


8tH Mo. 6.— ABINGTON 
Meeting, at Gwynedd, at 10 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before at 
11a.m. Friends who leave the Read- 
ing Terminal, Philadelphia, at 9.02 a. 
m., will find a special trolley car at 
Ambler to take them directly to the 
meeting-house. 


QUARTERLY 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
—_— 
wT eubengh. 


Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


BRADLEY = 

BROOKLYN 
New York. 

JEWETT = 


UNION 


SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 


MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS & 5108 CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

EALEM 

CORNELL 

KENTUCEY 


St. Louis. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 


Louisville. 
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F there is an impression in 
the minds of any that Mix- 
tures of White Lead and 


Zinc are better than Pure White 
Lead, it has been created by the 


manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 
than by grinding and selling 
either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





8TH Mo. 8.—MIAMI QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Green Plain (near Selma, O.) at 
Io a.m. Ministers and Elders, day 
before at 2 p.m. (All standard time). 


8TH Mo. 8.—SALEM QUARTERLY MEET- 
ing, at Salem, O., at 11 a.m. Ministers 
and Elders, same day, at Io a. m. 


8TH Mo. 24.—INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 
Richmond, Ind. Ministersand Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 2p.m. In 
order that comfortable homes may be 
provided for those that have a prospect 
of attending, they are requested to send 
their names to Esther S. Wallace, 230 
S. 12th Street, Richmond, Ind. 


THE JoINT COMMITTEE OF THE SEVERAL 
Yearly Meetings for Work among Isolated 
Members will meet between the sessions 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


THE REPORTS OF ASBURY PARK 
Conference have been sent to the Friends’ 
Book Association, 15th and Race Streets, 
—a package for each monthly meeting 
belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Correspondents are requested to call for 
them or to give directions concerning 
their shipment. 


REDUCED RATES TO ASHEVILLE. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 
For the benefit of those desiring to 

attend the meeting of the National Dental 

Association, at Asheville, N. C., July 24th 

to 31st, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

pany will sell round-trip tickets to Ashe- 
ville and return, good going July 21st and 
22d, and good returning to reach original 
starting point not later than August 2d, 
inclusive, from all stations on its lines, at 
reduced rates. For rates and conditions 


' of tickets consult Ticket Agents. 


THE suggestion that Plymouth rock be 
carried off on a grand tour of the country 
was to be expected in view of the peram- 
bulations of the Liberty bell. While the 
rock is rather heavy and somewhat 
cracked, the job might be done success- 
fully. A tour for Concord bridge might 
then be arranged, and why not send along 
Bunker hill monument? Let's be modern. 
—[Boston Transcript. } 


‘*You have such strange names for 
your towns over heah!’’ said a titled 
Englishman. ‘‘ Weehawken, Hoboken, 
Poughkeepsie, and ever so many others, 


don’t you know!"’ ‘‘I suppose they do 
"* said the 


sound queer to English ears, 
American, thoughtfully. ‘Do you live 
in London all the time?’' ‘Oh, no," 
said the unsuspicious Briton. ‘‘1 spend 
part of my time at Chipping Norton, and 
then I've a place at Pokestogg-on-the- 


Hike.’’— ——— zathered. } 


PUBLISHED ON THE 15th OF EACH MONTH. 


Being the only religious and literary review written 

chiefly for the general public, but from the stand- 

point of the Society of Friends, Zhe British 

Friend offers a unique opportunity for spreading 
‘The Truth '* among thoughtful enquirers. 


The June Issue Contains : 

** The Spending of Money,” by Agnes A. Barrow. 

** Physical Training,” by Arthur Kowntree. 

‘‘ Educational Notes: Respect ard Obedience,” 
Bm 3 Fairbrother. 
Lynching: A Plea for Humanit iv 

“ Wesley and His Crit'cs,” by Jo n W. Graham. 

‘* The Recording of Ministers,’ by Caroline E. Stephen 
and Charles H. Clark. 

“The Home Mission Committee and the Maintenance 
of Workers,” by John S. Rowntree. 


A distinctive feature is made of Reviews, and 
Notices of Books, especially such as are likely to 
be helpful to those engaged in religious and social 
work, 


by 


Subscription, 6s.6d. ($1.58) per annum, post free. 
Specimen copy on application. 


EDITOR AND PUBLISHER : 
EDWARD GRUBB, M. A., 


Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C, 





FRIENDS’ 


excellent service are dis- 


PURE FOOD <x:sicstsvice« 


Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 
These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

7 oi WILLIAMS. 


~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


ma Special attention given to ser- 
DA ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street,  Piiladelphice Penna. 
JOSEPH L. L. JONES 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philada’ 


Sean BY — 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


FROM 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


ints. Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 


O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, 828 and toos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 
jc. WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T.M. W. P. 
TURNER,G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE’ 


Sifts the flour and mixes 

a> to lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
Pet rial and approval. Send 
Booklet. nts wanted. 


pe Keientific Bread Mach. 
afte CHAMBERS, Jr.) 


CRANE 'S toss 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND SKILLED WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PART? OF THE COUNTRY. 


—— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ——— 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


Best way to reach all Southern 


s 


MAKE BUT ONE 


skillful preparation, and | GREATLY REDUCED RATES TO| 


THE PACIFIC COAST. 


VIA SOUTHERN RAILWAY, JULY 31ST TO 
AUGUST 13TH, INCLUSIVE, 1903. 

On July 31st to August 13th, special 
excursion tickets will be sold from Phila- 
delphia to Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
Cal., and return at rate of $66.35, via 
Southern Railway, final limit October 15th, 
1903, proportionate low rates from other 
points. In addition to the Standard Pull- 
man Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, oper- 
ated daily, the Southern Railway operates 
on fast trains, tri-weekly, high-class 


' personally-conducted vestibuled excursion 


sleeping cars between Washington, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., without 
change, via Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Antonio and E] Paso, in which the double 
berth rate is only $7. 

The excursion sleeping cars leave 
Washington at 9 p.m., on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


SELECT EXCURSIONS TO TOLCHES- 
TER BEACH, CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


On Wednesdays, August 5th and 
1gth, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany (Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington Railroad Company) will run 
special low-rate excursions to Maryland's 
most popular watering place, Tolchester 
Beach. This place is held in high favor 
by all who have visited it. It has all the 
attributes of a first-class resort, and es- 
pecially appeals to families. No liquors 
are allowed on train, boat or grounds. 
Every possible kind of amusement is to 
be found. The location, on the prettiest 
part of the beautiful Chesapeake Bay, 
speaks for itself. 

A special train will be run on the fol- 
lowing schedule, and round-trip tickets 
will be sold at the rates quoted. 


Leave 
Philadelphia, ? 
West Philadelphia, 
Sharon Hill, 
Moore, 

Ridley Park, 
Chester, 
Thurlow, 
Linwood, 
Wilmington, 
Newport, 
Newark, 
Iron Hill, 
Elkton, 
North-East, 
Charlestown, 


Time a. m. Rate. 
7-00 $1.50 
03 +1.50 
15 1.50 
20 1.35 
23 1.35 
29 1.25 
33 1.25 

1.20 

1.00 
-go 
75 
75 
75 
.50 
.50 


Returning steamer will leave Tolchester 
Beach at 4.00 p. m 

Children between five and twelve years 
of age, half the above rates. 


COoonrNuNvyNun 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


San | 


ill 

A WOMAN went into the country to 
| prepare her cottage for occupancy during 
|the summer. Before going, she made 
| arrangements with her husband to have a 
| lot of household goods packed and for- 
, warded by steamer. 

For some reason the shipment was 
delayed, and she wrote inquiring the cause 
of the delay, and asking her husband to 
send a telegram when the goods were 
shipped. 

The husband went to work and per- 
sonally saw the books, hangings, furniture 
and other property packed for the trip. 
Then he went to the dock, and saw them 
safely on board the boat. He then sent 
a telegram, as requested. 

‘*Lares and Penates on board boat,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Will arrive to-morrow morn- 
| ing.’’ 

This was the way the telegram read 
when the boy brought it to the waiting 
woman in the little Michigan town : 

‘*Lard and peanuts on board boat. 
Will arrive to-morrow morning.”’ 
Eee Tribune. } 


New Books and. - and. Pamphlets. 


The Meaning of Quakerism. An address by John 
William Graham. 64 pages. $0.10. By mail $o.12. 
“The reading of which is a spirituai feast.’’— 
Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Education and Religion. An address by John Wil- 
liam Graham. 48 pages. f0.10. By mail, $o.1.11. 
The Lord’s Supper. A historical study from the stand- 
pointof the Society of Friends. By John William 

Graham. 64 pages. fo.10. By mail, $o.12. 

The Doukhobors. By Joseph Eikinton. A historical 
review, with the author's personal experience among 
them last summer. Illustrated, $2.00. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
British Friend. Small pamphlet. 40 pages. 
Single copy 12 cents. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 





By 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By ag Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 





iv 


United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 


Banking and General 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


5 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 
JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 
ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 
CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


PROTECTION 


Household Furniture 
8oc per hundred for five years 


R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 1ith Street 
I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


To-morrow is no time at all— 
it never comes. 

The time to insure is to-day. 
You will be supplied with the 
kind of insurance adapted to 
your means and needs; your 
convenience will be consulted, 
the way made easy if you apply 
to the 

PENN [IUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


PuousesvesseevTese “vever"—VeC098 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Exsgcuror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
Financia AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustze, 


GOOD RULES AS TO RUMORS. 
‘« IF you are tempted to reveal 

A tale some one to you has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold, 
Three narrow gates—first, ‘‘Is it true?’’ 

Then, ‘‘Is it needful?*’ In your mind 
Give truthful answer, and the next 

Is last and narrowest, ‘‘ Is it kind ?”’ 
And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 

What the result of speech may be.’’ 


LITTLE MARIE hated freckles, and with 
good reason, for she was like the proverbial 
turkey-egg. Her small nurse, Rhody, 
was as black as tar, except her beautiful 
white teeth. 

One day Mariesaid regretfully, ‘‘Wisht 
I was black like you, Rhody ; ain't no- 
where for you to get freckles, ‘cept your 
teeth.'’ — [Florida C.Orr, in Lippincott's. ] 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington: August 7th and 2ist, 
September 4th and 18th, and October 
2d and 16th. | 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m.; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, | 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and | 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, West Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the | 
limit of ticket returning. | 

The special trains of Pullman parlor | 
cars and day coaches will be run with | 
each excursion running through to| 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be | 
made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron will accompany each excursion. 

For descriptive pamphlet, tim 
necting trains and fu 
apply to nearest ticket 
Geo. W. Boyd, General er Agent, | 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. | 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 


Acts as Trustees or Corporation MorTGAGEs. 
DegposiITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 


ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


THE dog has at least one friend on the 
police force of New York City in the person 
of Patrolman Everett. Ordinarily, when 
a policeman sees a dog acting abnormally, 
perhaps in a merely excited state from 
being badgered by street boys, he assumes 
at once that it is mad, and shoots it. Now 
comes Policeman Everett, and asserts 
that most of the so-called ‘‘ mad dogs "’ 
are merely frightened. ‘‘ Most persons do 
not know the test for madness, a good 
many others don’t like dogs and wouldn't 
take the risk of being bitten to find out, 
and lots of others think the easiest way to 
settle the matter is to shoot the dog. The 
Coroner's verdict on most mad dogs would 
have to be death from ignorance, cowardice 
or indifferent brutality.’’ 


THE ‘‘smilingest gal’’ has been cele- 
brated in song in this Quarterly. The 
same odd construction of words gives us 
the ‘‘workingest mule’’ and the ‘‘ bean- 
eatingest boy."’ Some scholar must tell 
us where this formation originated. We 
noted in an English paper that Belfast 
was the ‘‘ bikingest town "’ in Ireland. 

An exceedingly odd combination comes 
when butchering time is used as a figure 
to represent abundance and plenty. A 
mountaineer recently said: ‘‘1 allow that 
the hog-killingest time to sell that there 
timber land is just now.'’—[Berea Quar- 
terly. | 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On July 30th, August 19th, and Sep- 
tember 3d, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will run its usual midsummer 
excursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ under 
personal escort. Special train will leave 
Broad Street Station at 7.34 a. m., stop- 
ping at principal points between Philadel- 
phia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour and 
a half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that 
city and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00; Tulpehocken, West- 
moreland, and intermediate stations, 
$2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, 

; d, and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

rmantown Junction connection 
made with regular trains from 


! Chestnut Hill Branch. 


Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 





